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Up From Slavery 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


This wonderful book has been trans- 
lated into more forgeign languages 
than any other American book since 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. Bound in cloth 
330 pages. Price in the United 
States $1.62, postage prepaid ; foreign 


countries $1.82. 
CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 749 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


The Future of the 
American Negro 


By 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


The first important public expressions 
of the great Educator. A book that 
treats of many phases of the Negro 
problem. Bound in cloth, 244 pages. 
Price in the United States, $1.60 
postage prepaid; foreign countries 
$1.80. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 749 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





Character Building 
BOOKER T. chaste 


This book is made up of Sunday evén- 
ing talks to the students of the 
Tuskegee Institute. Bound in cloth, 
290 pages. Price in the United 
States $1.62, postage prepaid; in 
foreign countries $1.82. Send P. O. 
Money Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 749 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





Working With the 
Hands 


By 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


This is a great book giving facts and 
theories drawn from the author’s life 
work in building up the wonderful 
school: of industrial training at 
Tuskegee. Bound ingcloth, 246 
pages. Price in the United States, 
$1.62, postage prepaid; foreign 
countries, $1.82. Send P.O Money 
Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 749 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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We Are in Search of Another Dunbar 


$50 IN GOLD FOR 
SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 


READ OUR OFFER 


If you can write a good story or a poem, enter the great con- 
test which the publisher of Alexander’s Magazine has inaugurated. 
There are many Paul Laurence Dunbars, in the Negro race if only 
they can be found. They must be found, and it is with this 
object in view that we are making this liberal and extraordinary 
offer of $50 in gold as prizes for the best stories and poems coming 
from pens of members of the Negro race. 

CONDITIONS. 

No story or poem will be considered unless it comes from the 
pen of a Negro. 

No story shall exceed 2500 words. Poem not to exceed 100 
lines. 

Each manuscript must be accompanied by at least $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to Alexander’s Magazine, a photograph of the 
author, cost of return of manuscript in case it is not suited to our 
purposes. 

We are willing to pay a fair price for any story or poem which 
may not be a prize-winner, provided it is what we want. 

GREAT PRIZE OFFER! 
FIRST Prize for BEST SHORT STORY 
SECOND Prize for SECOND BEST SHORT STORY.... 
THIRD Prize for BEST POEM.... 
FOURTH Prize for SECOND BEST POEM 
Making a grand total of 


Fifty Dollars in Gold as Prizes to be distributed among the 
readers of Alexander’s Magazine ought to appeal to our literary 
friends. Each manuscript will be submitted to five competent 
literary critics of National fame who will act as judges in this 
great CONTEST and the prizes will be awarded directly after the 
close of the CONTEST. 

Send in your STORIES AND POEMS at once, with subscrip- 
tion price for the magazine. Enter this grand race-elevating CON- 
TST. 

ADDRESS: 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, Publisher, 
714 Shawmut avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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LINCOLN AND THE BLACK MAN. | holds his head a _ little higher, his 
-—— |heart beats a little faster and his am- 
By Dr. Booker T. Washington. 
— | thing is a little stronger because 
(An extract from The Congrega-||,incoin blazed the way 


ition to do something and be some- 


tionalist.) In speaking to members of my race 
- ’ ga ..,,.|in different parts of the country, I 
The Negro and all the people of this | . . ‘ 

: have sometimes tried to stimulate 
country owe a debt of gratitude to| 


Lincoln, not merely for what he did 
to abolish physical slavery, but for 


and encourage them by calling atten- 
tion to what I sometimes refer to as 


“the advantages of their disadvan- 


what he did to give us moral freedom 
But aside from what Lincoln did for 
this country, all men, no matter of 
what race or nation, owe a debt of 


tages." I sometimes tell them, for 
|instance, that as long as slavery was 
|to exist in this country, I am glad 


: ; |that | was at one time a slave. As 
gratitude to him, not merely for what 


: : aa long as slavery has been the lot of so 
he did as President of the United 


: many other members of my race, I 
States, but what he did as a man 


In his struggle upward from poverty 


am glad to have shared it and to have 


; wey ; known what the experience was. 
and ignorance to a position of useful ” 
Lincoln, who met misfortune with 
ness and power, he gave the world | . h _— 


}serenity, who bore with patience the 


an example of what obscure and dis- ies ; 2 : 

ad taged men can do. In _ fighting jcriticisms alike of enemies and 

al ‘ ace 4 "te a _ 

hi attles against poverty and ob ifriends, who turned aside calumny 
é S age Ss ; é » 


scwrity he has fought the battle of | With a smile, and waged a great war 
without bitterness, is to my mind the 


eve other individual and race that | \. ate 

is down and is struggling to get up |highest example of the_ inspiration 
s V t S § g gz | : 
In raising himself he has raised some- | there is in identifying one’s self with 
wh; he level of humanity Today |a great and serious problem 
throuchout the world because Lincoln there is a kind of education and a 


lived, struggled and triumphed every lkind of discipline which does not 
bov who is in ignorance and in pov-|touch the mind so much as it does 
erty. who is despised or discouraged.|the heart It does not give us a 
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positive knowledge, but it broadens 
our sympathies, it enables us to enter 
into the feelings and understand the 
struggles, the difficulties and the as- 
pirations of people other and different 
from ourselves. In enabling us to un 
derstand men 
This 
Abraham Lincoln 
struggles of his early life and from 
the difficulties and perplexities of the 
great Civil Wai It is the kind of 


aids us to help them. 
is the kind of education that 


gained from the 


education that an individual or a race 
is likely to get only in struggle and 
in difficulty. 

The Negro 
is meeting difficulties and is getting 


race, like other races, 
its education from the struggle with 
them. In the effort 

work of emancipation 


to complete the 

which Lincoln 
began we must still make Lincoln our 
example and our leader; we must, as 
he did, learn to convert our’ disad- 
vantages into advantages and make 
of our difficulties a moral discipline. 

In his struggle to rise from slavery 
the Negro is fighting, not merely his 
own battle, but the battle of human- 
ity; but in order to win in this strug- 
gle my race must, like Lincoln, have 
the courage to refuse to hate others 
because it is 
abused. We must remember that no 


misunderstood or 


one can degrade us except ourselves, 
and that if we are worthy no influ- 
Like other races, 
we will often meet difficulties, often 
tried and tempted, but we 
freedom, in 


ence can defeat us. 


be sorely 
must keep in mind that 


the broadst and highest sense, has 


never been a bequest, it has been a 


conquest. In the final test the success 
of any race will be in proportion to 
the service that it renders to the 
world. In the long run, the badge of 


service is the badge of sovereignty 
In the old songs of freedom which 
were sung by the slaves upon. the 
plantations before the war the free- 
dom 
comes with death, and 


forever to When the war 


referred to was’ that which 
puts an end 


labor 


} 


{dom in a 


broke out these freedom songs were 
sung with greater enthusiasm by the 
slaves, and the words came to have 
for them a more literal meaning. The 
slaves no longer dreamed of a free- 
beautiful place on the 


other side of the moon, where there 
would be no work and no sorrow, but 
they thought of a freedom here on 
arth. In this way it came about that 
they associated the their 
Emancipator with the name of their 


Saviour, and Lincoln came to be look- 


name of 


ed upon as a sort of Messiah. 

While I would not express my own 
Lincoln in 
just the same terms in which some 
of the old slaves did, yet it seems to 


feelings with regard to 


|me the way I think of them is essen- 


tially the same. He is not only the 
Emancipator of my race, but he is 
also, it seems to me, the great moral 
leader whose life we should seek to 
imitate. My word to my own people 
upon the occasion of the anniversary 
of Lineoln’s birth is this: 

“If, Lincoln, living, gave to us phy- 
social freedom, let the memory and 
example of Lincoln, dead, preserve to 
us our spiritual freedom, a freedom 
which constrains us to hate no one 
and permits us to love every one.” 





We wish to have the following quo- 
tations from the writings of Fred- 
erick Douglass serve as our editorial 
for this month: 

There is no work that men are re 
quired to do, which they cannot bet- 
ter and more economically do with 
education than without it. 

Muscle is might but mind is 
mightier, and there is no field for the 
exercise of mind other than is found 
in the cultivation of the soul 

Accumulate property. This may 
sound to you like a new gospel. No 
people can make any social and men- 
tal improvement whose exertions are 
limited. Poverty is our. greatest 
calamity. On the other hand, nrop- 
erty, money, if you please, will pro 
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duce for us the only condition upon 
which any people can rise to the dig- 
nity of genuine manhood. 

Knowledge, wisdom, culture, refine- 
ment, manners, are well founded on 
work and wealth which work brings. 





Freedom of choice is the essence of 
accountability. 


Human nature is so constructed 
that it cannot honor a helpless man, 
though it can pity him; and even this 
it cannot do long if signs of power do 
not arise. 


Greatness does not come on flowery 
beds of ease to any people. 


No people to whom liberty is given 
can hold it as firmly and wear it as 
grandly as those who wrenched their 
liberty from the iron hand of the 
tyrant. 


A race which cannot save its earn 
ings, which spends all it makes and 
goes in debt when it is’ sick, can 
never rise in the scale of civilization, 
no matter under what laws it may 
chance to be. 

With money and _ prosperity come 
the means of knowledge and power. 


I never saw much use of fighting 
where there were no reasonable prob- 
ability of whipping anybody. 


No power beneath the sky can 
make an ignorant people prosperous 
or a licentious people happy. 


To make a man a slave, is to rob 
him of moral responsibility. 

When a slave cannot be flogged he 
is more than half free. 

Human liberty excludes all home 
and abroad. It is universal and 
spurns localization. It is bound by no 
geographical lines and knows no limi- 
tations. Like the glorious sun of the 
heavens its light shines for all. 


If the time shall ever come when 











we shall possess in the colored people 
of the United States a class of men 
noted for enterprise, industry, econ- 
omy, and success, we shall no longer 
have any trouble in the matter of 
political or civil rights. 


The conditions of success are uni- 
versal and unchangeable 


The lesson of all ages: that a wrong 
done to one man is a wrong done to 
all men. 


A man’s troubles are always half 
disposed of when he finds endurance 
the only alternative 


A NEGRO INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN GEORGIA. 


The Colored people of the South 
are becoming more and more active 
in business under the inspiration of 
the National Negro Business League. 
In Atlanta, Ga., during the latter part 
of January, The Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, with a capital stock 
of $200,000 was organized. Under the 
laws of Georgia $100,000 of this 
amount must be paid into the State 
treasury. Concerning this new com- 
pany composed of Colored men, the 
Atlanta Constitution had the follow- 
ing to say: 

The first old line _ life 
company to be financed and operated 
by Negroes was granted a_ charter 
yesterday by Secretary of State Philip 
Cook. 

It is the Standard Life Insurance 
Company, with a capital stock of 
$200,000, and headquarters in Atlanta, 
and its incorporators are J. O. Ross, 
David T. Howard, H. A. Rucker (col- 
lector of internal revenue), Lewis G 
Watts, R. A. Holman, Thomas H 
Slater, A. D. Howard, P. A. Chap- 
peile, William Driskell and H. E. 
Perry, of Atlanta; F. J. Wimberly, of 
Gilmore; J. P. Davis and M. B. Mor- 
ton, of Athens, and Emmet J. Scott, 
of Tuskegee, Ala, 

The organization of this company is 


insurance 
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said to have grown largely out of the| He measured them by their ability 


fact that in very few instances will 
the established old line life insurance 
companies accept risks upon the lives 
of Negroes, and usually only in the 
shape of high-priced endowment poli- 
cies. The Standard will offer old line 
insurance to Negroes without discrim- 
ination, and it has, therefore, a large 
and valuable field. 


It is estimated that the men named | 


in the charter are worth, combined, 
over $300,000. Much of the stock, it 
is said, has already been subscribed. 


The company will have to deposit | 


$100,000 with the state treasurer for 
the protection of its policyholders, as 
is required in all cases of insurance 
companies chartered by the state. 

WHY HE LOST HIS FRIENDS. 

He was always wounding their feel 
ings, making sarcastic or funny re- 
marks at their expense. 

He was cold and reserved in his 
manner, cranky, gloomy, pessimistic. 
He was suspicious of everybody. 
He never threw the doors of his 
heart wide open’ to people, or took 

them into his confidence. 

He was already to receive assist- 
ance from them, but always too busy 
or too stingy to assist them in their 
time of need 

He regarded friendship as a luxury 
to be enjoyed, instead of an opportun- 
ity for service. 

He never learned that implicit, gen- 
erous trust is the very foundation 
stone of friendship. 

He never thought it worth while to 
spend time in keeping up his friend- 
ships. 

He did not realize that friendship 
will not thrive on sentiment alone; 


that there must be service to nourish | 


it. 

He did not know the value of 
thoughtfulness in little things. 

He borrowed money from them 

He was not loyal to them. 

He never hesitated to sacrifice their 
reputation for his advantage. 

He was always saying mean things 
about them in their absence. 


to advance him.—Success. 
THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 

Your mother is your best friend. 

Tell the pleasantest things you 
know when at meals. 

Do not expect your brother to be as 
dainty as a girl 

Introduce every new acquaintance 
to your mother as soon as possible 

Most fathers are inclined to overin- 
dulge their daughters. Make it impos- 
sible for your father to spoil you by 
fully returning his affection and devo- 
tion. 

Do not quarrel with your brother; 
do not preach at him and do not cod- 
dle him Make him your friend, and 
do not expect him to be your servant, 
not Jet him expect you to be his. 


THE NATIONAL NEGRO BUSINESS 
LEAGUE. 


Tuskegee Institute, Ala., Jan. 18.— 
The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Negro Business League held a 
pre-convention meeting at Tuskegee 
Institute Monday and Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 11th and 12th, 1909, in conformity 
with a decision reached by the Execu- 
tive Committee at Baltimore last 
August, so as to more fully consider 
|matters in connection with the ex- 
|pansion and growth of the organiza- 
tion. 

The following were present: Mr. J. 
C. Napier, chairman, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Dr. S. E. Courtney, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
|S. A. Furniss, Indianapolis, Ind.; Dr. 
|W. L. Taylor, Richmond, Va.; Mr. W. 
|T. Andrews, Sumter, S. C.; Mr. J. B. 
| Bell, Houston, Texas; Mr. F. D. Pat- 
| terson, Greenfield, Ohio; Mr. N. T. 
| Velar, Brinton, Pa.; Mr. M. M. Lewey, 
Pensacola, Fla.; Mr. J. E. Bush, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark.; Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, President, Mr. Emmett J 
| Scott, corresponding secretary. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Charles Banks, First Vice 
President, Mound Bayou, Miss., was 
asked to be present and sit with the 
committee during its deliberations 
Also present were Mr. W. H. Stew- 
ard, publisher of The American Bap 
| tist, and Dr. C. H. Parrish, both rep- 


| 
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resenting the Local Negro Busteess | bustnees. We as a race have scarce- 


League of Louisville, Ky., which is to 
be host upon the occasion of the next 
meeting to be held the coming sum- 
mer. The only absentees were Mr. 
Gilbert C. Harris, treasurer, 
Mass., and Mr. J. C. Jackson, of Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

At the opening session Mr. Napier 
delivered a short address of great 
force. He was asked to repeat it 
again before the close of the session. 
It was in part as follows: 

We have met this morning in the 
annual mid-winter meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Negro Business League. Heretofore 


these meetings have been held in the | 
cold climate and within closed doors | 


in the city of New York. The great 
advantage of holding this meeting in 
the lovely climate, under the beautiful 
sunshine, with open windows at Tus- 
kegee may be at once recognized. 

The privilege of visiting and living 
upon the grounds of Tuskegee is no 
small one. The success of the busi- 
ness on these grounds, the building of 
the greatest Negro educational plant 
on earth, the erection of an educa- 
tional institution right at the very 
door of the Southern Negro, and the 
practical application of almost every 
industry in which the student will be 
engaged in after life, all these things 
are indeed, an inspiration to all who 
in any manner come into contact with 
them either directly or remotely. 
They serve no less to encourage the 
members of this committee than to 
inspire every student, and to please 
every visitor who sets foot upon the 
grounds of Tuskegee. 

Here on the site of the greatest of 
all Negro business enterprises it is 
meet and proper that we begin the 
consideration of such matters as ap- 
pertain to the general business wel- 
fare of the American Negro. What 
we see and experience here is typical 
of the success that may attend the in- 
telligent efforts of any Negro in the 
Sonthland, who takes time by the 
forelock or who takes advantage of 
the opportunities that present them- 
selves to him. 


It is the work of the League to 


send out pioneers in every branch of 


Boston, | 


| ly gotten into the rudiments of the 


|}commercial world. It therefore de- 
| volves upon this Committee, the exe- 
|cutive body of the League, to lead 
out in these fields. It 1s our duty to 
| propose and to suggest new phases of 
| business, to advise the opening up of 
;hew avenues of commerce and indus- 
|try to our people. We must see to it 
that there is no feature of the entire 
|makeup of our complex American civ- 
| ilization, the business and commer- 
cial side of it at least, that shall not 
| be explored by Negro effort. In short, 
in whateevr effort, in whatever busi- 
ness, in whatever profession, in what- 
lever industry any other American 
may be engaged, the Negro must find 
lor make for himself an opening. 
Whatever necessaries of life, or lux- 
|uries, or comforts are demanded by 
| his environments and_ surroundings 
he should make the effort and be pre 
pared to offer and furnish in order 
that he may reap the profit that may 
accrue therefrom. 

It is only necessary here to suggest 
a few of the lines in which we have 
made little or no showing. And these 
suggestions are offered only that they 
may lead some person or _ persons 
into new and profitable avenues which 
may be close at hand and which need 
only to be mentioned to open their 
eyes to them. 4 

First. Beginning with the foot: the 
records of our annual meetings do 
not show that we have any one en- 
gaged in the sale of foot-wear. We 
have few if any dry-goods stores. We 
have perhaps, absolutely no one en- 
gaged in the hat trade. These are 
among the most profitable fields of 
the world of commerce and we should 
look earnestly to their cultivation. It 
lis not intended here to say that a 
colored man does not here and there 
sell these things, but the question is, 
have they first-class stores in any 
community where as good grade of 
these wares may be secured as else- 
where in the same community. If 
not, then it is our duty to inaugurate 
movements that will bring about such 
conditions wherever it is feasible to 
maintain them. 

In every community in which our 
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people live in any considerable num- 
bers a bank or banks should be es- 
tablished and maintained. This 
would serve a two-fold purpose. First, 
1 would encourage the people to save 
their earnings and to cultivate habits 
of thrift and frugality. Nothing so 
encourages one to save as a safe, 
handy and convenient place in which 
he may go to lodge his savings as 
soon as they are earned. Second, it 
would give the financers the advan 
tage and profit of handling these sav- 
ings which would otherwise be frivo- 
lously squandered or placed in the 
keeping of people who are not inter 
ested in us as we are interested in 
each other. 

The business of the entire country 
is open to us and we should not over 
look any phase of it. 

Aside from these features of busi- 
ness life of the cities, all the raw ma- 
terials of mother earth are  beckon- 
ing and inviting us to partake of the 
advantages and profits which they 
offer. The products of the mine, of 
the forest and of the farm are _ ll 
open to us and only await intelligent 
movement and effort on our part to 
yield us profit and smile us into pros 
perity and plenty. 

The attention of our people should 
be called to the great timber _re- 
sources, the production of coal, the 
phosphates, iron ores, the great 
wealth in different sorts of clay, lead, 
zinc, lime and other products that lie 
immediately around us in greater or 
less quantities in all parts of our 
country 

It is these matters, gentlemen, as 
your chairman understands it, that 
we have met here to address our- 
selves on this occasion. Through you 
and through the League it is to be 
hoped that a cultivation of these 
fields may be encouraged and_ their 
benefits explored by Negro _intelli- 
gence in every part of the countr: 
and in every community and neighbor- 
hood wherein these advantages may 
be offered or may suggest them- 
selves. 

Reports from various officers of the 
League were read and discussed. The 
irst decision reached was to hold the 
tenth annual meeting at Louisville 


Ky., Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, August 18th, 19th and 20th. 


THE NEGRO’S PROGRESS. 


By Johr C. Minkins. 

The antebellum negro is disappear- 
ing, and the more aggressive, progres- 
sive, creative Negro is coming to the 
front with giant strides. We have 
abundant reason to look hopefully to 
the future as we look with pride at 
the past We are rising. Every new 
attempt at oppression is but an incen- 
tive to renewed effort Hostile legis- 
lation is emancipating us from de- 
pendent employes into independent 


| business men, from tenants to land- 


lords, from beggars to contributors. 

But we are not content. We de- 
mand a fair field, a square deal and 
no favors, in this land of boasted free- 
dom and equal opportunity. We have 
proved our worth by every manly test 
with sword and pen, with brain and 
brawn We have won our way to 
world championships. And we have 
vet to draw the color line. We de- 
mand to be measured by what we can 
achieve in friendly co-operation, or in 
rivalry. with the best the world af- 
fords. We demand the chance to 
stand or fall on our merits. We are 
no longer the nation’s wards; we are 
becoming the nation’s warders. 

We have seen 20 negro slaves land- 
ed at Jamestown before Plymouth 
Rock was touched by Pilgrim feet, 
grow into 10,000,000 freemen We 
have seen their descendants promin 
ent in every war, whether for colon- 
ial independence, to preserve the Un- 
ion or to liberate millions in the An- 
tiles or the’ Philippines. We have 
seen them patriotically baring breasts 
to shot and shell, saber stroke and 
bolo, perishing by thousands, but al- 
ways keeping the old flag, symbol of 
a nation’s honor, from trailing in the 
dust. We have seen them as minis- 
tering angels in the fever camps and 
hospitals, as devoted teachers in the 
schools, professors in the colleges and 
universities, preachers and_ theolog- 
ians, doctors and deans, poets and 
musicians, editors, authors and pub 
lishers, inventors, Chautauqua orators, 
congressmen, ‘ministers plenipotenti- 
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ary, and occupying thousands cf offic-| From the great mystery of life there 


es within the gift of government. 
And we have yet to see a Negro trai- 
tor! 

We have seen within three years 
the accepted legal doctrine of centul 
ies reversed by an accidental presi- 
dent of the United States and applied 
to us. Proclaiming the ‘square deal,’ 
we have seen him supplant the max 
im, ‘Better than 99 guilty escape than 
that one innocent suffer, with the 
Roosevelt edict, ‘Better that 167 in- 
nocent suffer than that one guilty 
Negro escape.’ And we still applaud 
the Negro Parker who sought to save 
McKinley from anarchist bullet at 
Buffalo. We still cheer the black her 


Sees 
His plans 


oes who saved Roosevelt from Span- | 


ish bullets at San Juan hill; we wept 
with them when dismissed by him 
‘without honor,’ and we supported his 
successor for the office of president. 
We have yet to breed an assassin, an 
anarchist or an ingrate. 

We have 
Christian charity, meekness, patience, 
courage, self-sacrifice and loyalty. We 


abundance of gratitude, 


have only the most glorious recollec- | 


tions from Crispus Attucks to Mingo 
Saunders. Our past is secure. But 
those who have lived and died will 
have done so in vain if we do not im- 


prove the heritage they have left us. | 


We are ambitious that our descend- 
ants may be as proud of the victor- 
ies we win in peace, as we are of 
those our ancestors won in war. Our 
faces are set toward the morning, our 
hands are on the plow; we shall not 
turn back, but press on resolutely to 
new victories, new honors and the ful 
filment of divine prophecy, when Eth- 
iopia’s hands shall not be stretched 
forth in vain. 





LINCOLN’S HUNDREDTH ANNI- 
VERSARY. 
Time’s rounded years centesimal, to- 
day, 
The glory of fair woman’s mission 
grand 
Rose to a height e’er memorable, led 
—yea, 
By angels’ whispers and love’s guid- 
ing hand. 


came 

A Lincoln for a _ Lincoln’s work- 
to-be: 

Led by an honest heart, this noble 
name 

Followed untarnished in his life’s 


decree. 


His soul beheld a man held by a man, 
Inthralled, the weak submission’d 
by the strong; 
He saw his work and there his work 
began: 
“IF SLAVERY IS RIGHT, THERE’S 
NOTHING WRONG!” 
were ever fostered by his 
years, 
He 1ose and 
the might 
To weild the pen that dried the bleed- 
ing tears 


That Ethiopia wept in sad affright. 


gathered in his rise 


Success can have no grander meaning 
than 
Was reached in this great life of 
willed-intent: 
One noble purpose for one heart, one 
man, 
One grand completion for one mis- 
sion sent. 


One martyr by a trembling coward’s 
aim, 
One resignation to the great _be- 


yond; 
One loved memorial o’er one _ Lin- 
coln’s name, 
One day of days, one noble union 
bond. 


Amid the 
strong 
That rise, today, I come with bared 
head, 
With just this 
song 
As Ethiopa’s offering for the dead. 
LUCIAN B. WATKINS, Author 
of “Voices of Solitude.” 
Fort, Sheridan, Il 


many tributes of the 


veiled shadow of a 


The electric fan for winter ventila- 
tion is quite as important as for sum- 
mer cooling.—Philadelphia Record. 
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The Value and Limitations of 


Industrial 


Education 





By T. S. INBORDEN 


(Prof. T. S. Inborden, the writer of 
the article, ‘““‘The Value and Limitations 


of Industrial Education,” is Principal 


of the Joseph Keasbey Brick Agricul- 
tural, Industrial and Normal School, 
located at Enfield, North Carolina. 


Professor Inborden was born in Vir-, 


ginia and spent the first 17 years of his 
life on a farm. In his efforts to ob- 


tain an education he suffered many | 
man, a distinguished educator, who, 
lin speaking of certain schools which 


hardships and deprivations. He is a 
shining example of the young man 
who early determined to equip himself 
for usefulness and by perseverence at- 
tained success. He has in charge a 
very important work and he is dis- 
charging his responsibilities with 
great credit to himself and to the race. 
For a few pictures of buildings form- 
ing a part of his institution, see illus- 
trated section of this number of Alex- 
ander’s Magazine.—Editor.) 


THE VALUE AND LIMITATIONS OF 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


By T. S. Inborden. 


Academic Basis. 
Industrial training cannot be of 


value without a certain amount of 
academic instruction. Industrial Edu- 
cation among Negroes, for its best suc- 
cess, must have as its basis the same 
preparation, at least, in arithmetic, 
grammar, reading, writing and draw- 
ing that it must have to make it effi- 
cient for any other people. That course 
of instruction which is set aside for 
Negroes solely because they are Ne- 
groes should receive no consideration 
at the hand of those who are most in- 


terested in the solution of this great 
! 


problem. I can better illustrate this 
point. Some years ago I was in a 
teachers’ institute which was conducted 
in one of the Southern ‘States for Col- 
ored teachers. The expert was appoint- 
ed by the state, who, in discussing 
some ungrammatic English phrases 
which were in common use, said, “O, 
that is all right for you.”” Some years 
later we had here a very fine gentle- 


have a national reputation said, “Why 
they take boys right out of the woods 
and in two or three years they can 
make steam engines and they are con- 
tractors and leaders of their people.” 
I asked him why it was that in order to 
take a course in any of the best grade 
schools of the country it was necessary 
to have a college preparation, or at 
least a first-class high school training 
as a very necessary preparation. He 
said, “O, your people do not need that 
sort of preparation.”” Are they born 
prepared? Evidently they are not 
born geniuses. Then there must be a 
dual standard of educational propa- 
ganda, which is to be deprecated. 

The antipathy to Industrial Training 
by a large number of educated Negroes 
has been on this ground. I believe 
that the course of study for industrial 
leadership should be as thorough and 
as extensive as that prescribed for lead- 
ership in any other calling. Any less 
preparation means slipshod work, in- 
efficiency, failure. 

Ignorant Negroes have had antipathy 
to Industrial Training because they did 
not know what it ineluded. They 
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thought it was simply to teach them 
how to plow, wash, scrub, to do the 
most ordinary things with some degree 
of skill so that ‘they might be better 
servants. They saw it only from the 
servant point of view. On the other 
hand, a large number of intelligent and 
ignorant Negroes think the missionary 
societies, philanthropists and State 
Legislatures have formed a huge com- 
bine to keep the Negroes in a sort of 
serfage. 

Whatever truth may be in these fore- 
bodings the discussions have been prof- 
itable and educative. A few years ago 
the state schools had reduced their 
course of study for Negroes to the most 
elementary branches. The result was 
that the Negroes sent their sons and 
daughters to the denominational 
schools, which decreased very much the 
enrollment of the state schools. The 
Negroes knew what they wanted 
and sent their children where they 
could get it. The state authorities are 
quietly comparing catalogues, coming 
back to the old standards and filling up 
their halls and building more halls. 
it Must Begin With the Elementary 

In the course of study for our In- 
dustrial schools we must, from the na- 
ture of the case, begin very low. The 
value of it is enhanced because of the 
situation of our schools in the very 
heart of the people who have not had 
large opportunities of home develop- 
ment. I speak with reference to those 
who are still in the log cabin, who still 
plow with the ox, who still sweep the 
floor with a bunch of brushes, whose 
teacup and saucer is a fruit can, who 
have no other plate than the recep- 
tacle in which the food was cooked. It 
must necessarily begin low, but not 
necessarily end here. 

It begins with the simple matter of 
sweeping the floor for many of our 
matrons will say, as simple as it may 
seem, it is a fact that three-fourths of 
the girls under their direction have to 
be taught to do it. Not all of them 
from the cabins either. Some of them 





are from the best homes. The brooms 

will show evidence that they have not 

been properly used. The floors, cracks, 

and corners will also testify to the 

same fact. 

The Lesson of Experience is Hard ani 
Expensive. 

A few years ago I went to New York 
to buy furniture for one of our dormi- 
tories. The gentleman who assisted 
me was afraid I would not have money 
to get all the things I needed, so he 
suggested that I buy tin cups for the 
tables instead of glass. I thought the 
suggestion was good, thinking only of 
the economics in it, so I made the pur- 
chase of some very nice cups. Later, a 
Colored gentleman visited our school 
and asked me how I expected to teach 
girls to wash glass by giving them only 
tin cups to wash. The course was ex- 
tended at once to include table glass. 
What lesson is more important to the 
housekeeper than that of washing tal.e 
glass? How many girls can do it? 
How many actually do it? How many 
people there are who when they sit at 
the tables in the restaurants and hotels 
and in their own homes, were it not 
for a breach of good manners, would 
inspect the glass for finger prints and 
lint from the drying cloth. A little 
thing to teach, this is, but it has to 
be taught. It has to be taught, as a 
bov learns to whistle, by continued ef- 
fort. It may seem extravagant to the 
uninitiated for some of our schools to 
use silverware on the tables. There 
are many well-informed people who 
know nothing about the care of sil- 
ver. Many of them can not even 
wash it clean. They do not know how. 
This is also true with regard to plates, 
table linen and other service. The kit- 
chen must be kept in order, food must 
be prepared, utensils kept clean and 
in place. All this must be we.. taught 
and on a large scale. Milk and butter 
when brought from ithe dairy must be 
kept in a most sanitary condition. 

If there is any question as to the 
value of this sort of training go into 
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tne best hotels and inen go into the | saving machinery. Boys must learn 


Negro eating houses. Go into the best 

svegro eating house and its service will! 

equal only the most ordinary eating 

house kept by those whose environ- 

ment and training have been the best. 
Step by Step. 

This training in our schools begins 
with the most elementary and goes 
right along through the best 
ihat can be given. If in the kitchen 


service | 


ithe use of this 





it includes every kind of food in its | 


sexzson. It includes special dishes as 
often as they are necessary to teach 
the lesson. If in the sewing room, it 
includes plain sewing, dressmaking, 
fancy work and perfects the girls in 
it. If in housekeeping, it includes 
the sweeping of floors, the 
ment of every piece of furniture, every 
window shade, every curtain, every 
towel, every picture and every decora- 
tion that will add comfort and coziness 
to the home or room. This may sound 
like so much chaff to those whose 
homes have every opportunity of com- 
fort and happiness, but they are the 
essential things in the lives of thous- 
ands of our people who have not such 
homes. Instruction in these fundamen- 
tals means larger opportunities, greater 
happiness, better service to others if 
they go into service, better homes if 


arrange- 


they go back to the old homes, better | 


conditions entirely if they go into new 
homes of their own. 
Drudgery Must be Eliminated by Mod- 


ern Methods and Machinery. 
Boys coming from similar homes 


must begin on the same level but with 
other work. They come from the farme 
but they have to be taught how to har- 
ness a horse and how to hitch him to 
the wagon. They have plowed, but they 
know only one kind of plow—the cot- 
ton plow. They must be taught the 
use of different plows and different 
tools. They must learn to repair these 
tools, and as they advance they must 
learn to make them. In agricultural 
schools that are worth the name they 
use a great deal of complicated labor- 


| 
| 





machinery. Negroes 
can not compete with their neighbors 
without using labor-saving machinery. 
The sooner they learn the better for 
themselves and ‘their competitors. The 
question is often asked me why our 


people go North. They leave the 
South where the woods are full of 
game, the creeks and rivers full of 


fish, where they can grow everything 
they want to eat and get all the fuel 
they need with little or no cost. What 
inspiration is there in an ox? What 
allurement in a bob-tail mule? What 
fascination in a cotton plow? The boy 
who wants to be something wants a 
change. There is inspiration in a 
sulky plow drawn by two sleek horses. 
There is allurement and fascination 
in a mowing machine that cuts its 
grain, binds, carries and shocks the 
same. Our boys go North because of 
the improved methods of work. In- 
telligence and modern machinery and 
methods have eliminated every ele- 
ment of drudgery. 

But modern machinery is being 
brought into the South more’ every 
year, and as labor becomes more skill- 
ed, and more efficient because more in- 
telligent, the Negroes will find it here 
the fairest haven on earth for the ex- 
pression of their native ability. The 
industrial training given in these 
schools is preparing’ them to welcome 
these improved methods even here in 
the South. 


The Utility of Manual Training. 


Our manual training shops are pre- 
paring them to build their own homes, 
make their own furniture, make their 
own tools. The work of the shops co- 
ordinates so well with that of the class- 
room or academic department that 
nothing can be found to take iits place. 
If our students want to teach they can 
put into operation what they learned in 
the class room. If they do not want 
to teach they can make more money by 


drawing on what they learned in the 
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shop. We have every evidence of the 
effectiveness of this combination. The 
shop helps tthe class-room and the class- 
room helps the shop. ‘The one CO-OF- | 
dinates with the other in the acquisi- 
tion of positive knowledge. Both give 
the student a larger opportunity of | 
usefulness when he leaves school. If 
the girls can come to us earning from 
four to six dollars a mon h and at the 
end of two or six years go away and 
demand and get sixteen to forty dollars 
a month it shows the value in money 
of such work as it is being conducted 
here. If boys can come to us earning 
eight and ten dollars a month and at 
the end of a few years demand ana 
receive for their service from four to 
six times that amount per month, it 
shows the money value of such instruc- 
tion to them. This is what they are | 
actually doing in every community 
where our schools are located. Scores 
of our students have received in our 
schools inspiration to buy land and to 
build their own homes. 


Some years ago a young man came 
here with no money. We gave him 
the work of looking after the lawns, 
keeping the grass mowed and janitor- 
ing the halls. We taught him the use 
of tools in the shop. Later he graduat- 
ed from the school and studied the 
ology. Now he has one of the largest 
Baptist churches in the state. His 
wife, who was a student here before 
they were married, took all the in- 
dustries here, including typesetting, 
and is now his efficient helper in the 
school connected with the church, An- 
other boy who graduated here present- 
ed himself to one of our higher insti- 
tutions for further study and wrote me 
after arriving there that he had only 
five dollars left for four years’ course 
of study, but that he had been given 
the charge of two gasolene engines. He 
never saw a gasoline engine until he 
came here. When this school needed 
apparatus for physical laboratory this 
boy could go into the shop and make 
it. 


Its Material Value to the Community. 


So there is a material value in every- 
thing our students learn, in our dining- 
room, in our kitchen, in our laundry, 
in our sewing room, in our manual 
training shop and on our farm. There 


is a material benefit derived by the 


community. I have in mind several 
men in the community who have 
bought their homes; whose sons have 
built their houses and barns. Seven 


|years ago these farms were nothing 


more than swamps. Had they been 
anything else they could not have been 
bought at any price. The other day 
when I visited them I found from 
sixty to one hundred acres in all the 


lerops of the season, including fruit 


trees and flowers. 

These men have not been students 
here themselves, but their children 
have, and all of them have had the 
inspiration of an orderly arranged 
school farm. They have moved from 
the cabin into a framed house. They 
had pictures of their families and of 
their friends on the walls. There were 
no whiskey bottles on the mantels and 
no pipes stuck into the crevices of the 
chimney. They had the large family 


|Pible on the table and it showed evi- 


dences of having been used. A few 
books and a local paper were also to 
be seen. Out on the public road near 
the farm was the neighborhood school- 
house. This was as neat as a pin, 
ceiled inside, shades over the windows, 
blackboards around the walls, good 
sears, and at the time of my visit Sun- 
day school was in session, to be fol- 
lowed by the Children’s day program. 
A former Brick school student, who is 
a farmer in the community, is the Sup- 
erintendent of the Sunday school. A 
large number of our former girls were 
saying’ ‘“‘speeches” and singing in the 
choir. The schoolhouse itself is large- 
ly the product of another student. Do 
you ask the value of industrial train- 
ing? Thisis its value. It makes avail- 


able what we know. 
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Its Ethical Value. cient time is given to his training, but 
Aside from the material value these|to attempt to teach a race to build 


schools have an ethical value. No one 


can read these lines without seeing at | 


once the highest possible development 
of the moral life. A joint well made in 


our shop develops patience, confidence 


/unless the correct 


|acquiring its own knowledge. 


in one’s ability, honesty and self-reli- | 


ance. It gives one the initiative spirit 


without which all 


sible. One farmer who lives some miles 
from the town on his own farm of 
sixtyv-three acres, in his own house 


he and the boys built, told me 
life he his 
church first and his home next, that he 


which 


that in his considered 


that he would rather be at home than 
place in the world 
needed to make his home hap- 


Heisa 


any He had every- 
thing he 


py and he was well informed. 


better citizen and a good neighbor 
Work in horticulture, such as tree 


planting, pruning. grafting, arranging 
landscape gar- 
including 


and 


flower beds, lawns and 


in painting, 
blending 


dening; wor 


mixing paints colors, 


house decoration: work in agriculture, 


such as stock judging, soil analysis 
bird and insect enemies, rotation of 
crops and fertilizers; work in manual 


training and printing; all when taughi 


beyond the point of mere drudgery in- 
volve the most advanced study of sci- 


ence, develop an artistic taste and a 


high state of aesthetical culture 


We must begin our industrial course 


with the elementary, but to end it with 
the elementary will be a loss of time 
and money Our students must have 


the hizhest possible incentive to which 
to loo To put upon them restrictions 


and limitations which other races have 


not is short-sighted policy It is a 
shame upon civilization and a mock 
ery 'o Christianity to even think of d 

ing it. No labor is efficient without in 
telligence, the more intelligent the 
more efficient. To attempt to build a 
system of industrial work upon ignor- 
ance is simply a farce An animal 
can be trained in many tricks if suffi 


progress is impos | 
| would have had something to transmit 


was the happiest man in the world, and | S10n. 


houses, to be agriculturists, and to fol- 
low the trades is a greater loss of time 
means are put into 
brains of the race for 
Much is 
said of what. the old-time Negro learn- 
ed in slavery about trades. If he had 
taught correctly with books he 


the hands and 


been 


to his children. Take away books and 
you take away the basis of all know!- 


edge. Emphasize them and you empha- 
size what is vitally important in the 


acquisition of every trade or profes- 
When a man graduates from one 
of the agricultural colleges’ in the 
North he is one of the best all around 
the 


science of so 


informed men in entire 
There is no 
branches as that of agriculture, and yet 
the 
South are prepared to teach more than 


the merest rudiments of it. 


ountry. 
many 
few of schools here in 


how our 


The result is the same whether the 


limitations are due ‘to a lack of money 

to deliberate purpose on the part of 
those who largely direct policies of Ne- 
The that a 
the industrial schools 


ero education. result is 


large number of 
year 


are 


graduates every 
who do not appreciate the dignity of 


turning’ out 


their profession. After a few years 
they seek other employment. When 
they work by the side of men from 


the best schools they fail because their 
work can not stand comparison, 

If their studies 
well balanced with their purely scien- 


academic are not 
tific studies, which are associated with 
will be judged 
They will 
never make successful teachers of their 


their industries, they 


as deficient in scholarship 

ofession if they are associated with 
teachers unless 
and Eng- 


knowledge of 


intelligent academic 


know well literature 


Of what 


they 
use is our 


lish 


an atom, microbes and bacteria if we 
can not use a correct English sentence? 
Our Eng- 


lish must 


knowledge of literature and 


be extensive in order to cor- 
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rectly interpret the best that has been 
written on the subject of our profes- 
sion. 

The industrial curriculum should in 
clude a most thorough course in Eng- 
lish, which is the medium of our ex- 
pression; in mathematics, because one 
can not go very far in any science 
withowt such knowledge; in science es- 
pecially because all our industries are 


based upon most accurate science. A 
mechanic is nothing but a drudge if his 
intelliegnce does not enable him to ap- 
preciate the best that has been written 
on ithe subject of his profession. 

When this is the goal there will be 
no differentiation between the higher 
education and the industrial education 
and no antipathy Both will be on 
| the same level. 





WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL BE PROUD. 


Qh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Like a swift fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
\ flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 

Man passeth*from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
Be scattered around and together be laid; 
\nd the young and the old, and the low and the high, 


Shall moulder to dust and together 


r 


T 
I 


shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved: 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved; 
he husband that mother and infant who blessed, 
Zach, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure——her triumphs are by; 
\nd the memory of those who loved her and praised, 


\re alike from the minds of the living erased. 


he hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne ; 
he brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn; 
le eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 


Are hidden and lost in the depth of the grave. 


1e peasant whose lot was to sow and to reap; 


rl 
The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up the steep; 
Phe beggar, who wandered in search of his bread, 


Have faded awav like the grass that we tread. 


The saint who enjoyed the communion of heaven, 
The sinner who dared to remain unforgiven, 
The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust 
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So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed 
That withers away to let others succeed : 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


For we are the same our fathers have been; 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen,— 
We drink the same stream and view the same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think; 
From the death we are shrinking our fathers would shrink ; 
To the life we are clinging they also would cling. 

But it speeds for us all, like a bird on the wing. 


They loved, but the story we cannot unfold; 

They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is cold; 
They grieved, but no wail from their slumbers will come ; 
They joyed, but the tongue of their gladness is dumb. 


They died, ay! they died: and we things that are now, 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

Who make in their dwelling a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage road. 


Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 
We mingle together in sunshine and rain; 

And the smiles and the tears, the song and the dirge, 
Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 


Tis the wink of an eve, ‘tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud,— 
Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


(Note: The above was a favorite poem of Abraham Lincoln. He ofter 
recited it to his friends.—Editor.) 
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JOHN W. THOMPSON, ESQ., 
rough Whose Indefatigable Efforts the Sum of $10,000 Was Raised for the 
Purpose of Erecting a Monument to the Memory of Frederick Douglass 
at Rochéster, New York. 
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View of Campus, Joseph K. Brick School. 
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A Class in Cookery. 
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A Class in Mechanical Drawing. 








Ready for Work. 
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Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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Down in 


Mississippi 


By Charles Alexander 





One of the best signs of the Negro’s 
advancement in the state of Mississip- 
pi, is exhibited, not so much in the 
accumulation of property on the part 
of individuals but in the decided 
change in the faces and the intelligent 
eye glances of the young men and wo 
men, boys and girls, who attend the 
schools of that state. These bright 
faces, these intelligent eye glances, 
give signs of lofty aspirations and high 
ideals. On account of the increased 
intelligence among the masses of the 
Negro race and on account of their 
upward strivings, home comforts and 
domestic tranquility undreamed of 
twenty-five or thirty years ago are 
now realized. To whom are we to 
give the credit for this great change 
in these people? Surely not to the in- 
dividual Negro men and women who 
belong to the so-called self-made class, 
but to the noble teachers, white and 
black, who have planted schools of va- 
rious grades in all sections of the 
state. Some of these schools have 
been started in almost inaccessible 
places, either in the midst of dense 
and seemingly impenetrable forests, or 
beyond ravines and hills that were 
forbidding in their every aspect; and 
vet a good work is discovered in all 
of them. The work of these schools is 
of the most valuable sort. This school 
work that is every day conducted in 
the south today is most vital. Upon 
the success of these schools must de- 
pend, not only the future prosperity of 
the Negro and the amicable and har- 
monious relations between the two 
dominant races, but the moral and in- 
tellectual status of both races as well. 

During our recent visit to Mississip- 
pi we delivered a series of addresses 





before students and faculties of a nun. 
ber of the strongest institutions of 
learning in the state, and now we wish 
to give our readers bits of history con- 
cerning these schools. 

The first school visited is located at 
Utica. This institution was planted a 
few years ago by Prof. W. H. Holtz- 
claw, a graduate of the Tiskegee In- 
stitute. It had the humblest sort of 
start—the principal gathering his stu- 
dents under the shade trees at first, for 
want of a building, and afterward, by 
hard work, soliciting subscriptions of 
money among the Colored people, he 
was able to buy a dilapidated structure 
which he called a schoolhouse and in 
which he domiciled his hopeful flock. 
This work is now thriving. With a 
large attendance, a faculty of 25 earn- 
est young men and women, many of 
them graduates of some of the strong. 
est colleges of the North and Scuth; 
with over one thousand acres of the 
best land in the state, plenty of tim- 
ber and other natural resources, and 
with a master-teacher, like Professor 
Holtzclaw, the Utica Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute is bound to main- 
tain a strong position among the best 
schools of the state. The school build- 
ings are well kept, the campus is or- 
derly and clean, the students are well 
disciplined, and the teachers are all 
zealous in the good work, and enthu- 
siastic supporters of the principal’s 
well planned program. Prof. L. C. 
Jones, whose portrait accompanies this 
article is doing a splendid work both 
as head of the academic department 
and as a lecturer to the farmers in 
the surrounding country. From our 
experience with the boarding depart- 
ment of Utica we judge that the most 
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rigid economy is practised—indeed, if|is sweet to those who have followed 
the economy of the boarding depart-|its history. 

ment is carried much further the; Dr. Manaway gave us the following 
teachers and students might as well| valuable information concerning the 
“fold their tents like the Arabs” and material prosperity of Mississippi Ne- 


steal away and die. | groes: 
After spending two very pleasant; Negro merchants in Mississippi, 

days at Utica we went to Jackson, | 2217; drug stores, 16; practicing phy- 

the capital of the state. We were met|sicians, 38; contractors, 68; Negro 

at the railroad station by Dr. L. W. | banks, 10, as follows: 

West Manaway, a very hospitable Lincoln Savingsk Bank, Vicksburg, 





L. C. JONES, 
In Charge the Literary Work of the Utica Normal and Industrial Institute. 


Methodist minister, the recognized | capital stock, $25,000; Penny Savings 
statistician and historian of the Eighth} Bank, Indianola, capital stock, $35,000, 
Episcopal District of the A. M. E.| Yazoo Penny Savings Bank, Yazoo 
church. He placed at our disposal his} City, capital stock, $35,000; Southern 
beautiful home, his horse and buggy} Bank, Jackson, Miss., capital stock, 
and his own services. We went to} $30,000; Bank of Mound Bayou, Mound 
Campbell college, conducted by our | Bayou, Miss., capital stock, 25,000; 
friend, Dr. M. M. Ponton and there de- American Trust & Savings Bank, 
livered an address to a large audience | Jackson, capital stock, $20,000; Union 
composed of students and faculty. | Savings Bank, Vicksburg, capital 
This institution deserves better sup-| stock, $10,000; Bluff City Savings Bank, 
port on the part of the church than | Natchez, capital stock, $10,000; Penny 
it is now receiving. It has a great fut- Savings Bank, Columbus, capital stock, 
ure and already the fruit of the work /$10,000: Knights of Honor Savings 
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Bank, Greenville, capital stock, $10,-]the American Missionary Association; 


000. Magnolia Industrial school, under the 
Number of Negro Business Leagues, | auspices of Colored people; Winona In- 
2. stitute, at Winona, under the auspices 


Institutions for Education of Negro] of Colored people; Ward’s Academy, 
Youths: Campbell College, Jackson, | Natchez, under the auspices of the A. 








REV. L. W. WEST MANAWAY, M. D. 
Jackson, Mississippi—Statistician and Historian of the Eighth Episcopal 
District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


under the auspices of the A. M. E.!M. E. church, Okolona Institute, at 
church. Baptist College at Natchez; | Okolona, under the auspices of Colored 
under the auspices of the Negro Bap- | people; Reformers Industrial school at 
tists of Mississippi. Kosciusko Indus- | Greenwood, under the auspices of the 
trial College; under the auspices of the |} Colored Elks; Gloster Industrial Bap- 
Central Baptist Association. Mound | tist college, at Gloster, under the au- 
Bayou Institute, under the auspices of | spices of the Centerville. Baptist As- 
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sociation; Florence Industrial School 
at Florence, under auspices of friends; 
C. M. E. Industrial and Mechanical 
school, under the auspices of the C. M. 
E. church at Holly Springs; Alcorn A. 
& M. college, under the auspices of the 
state, the faculty from the President 
down are all Negroes; Utica Industrial 
Mechanical school at Utica, supported 
by friends, under the management of 
Prof. Holtzclaw; Rust University at 
Holly Springs, under the auspices of 
the M. E. church, North; Meridian 
trial school, at’ Edwards, under the au- 
spices of the M. E. church, North; Tou- 
galoo University, at Tougaloo, under 
the auspices of the American Mission- 
ary Association: Lincoln Academy, at 
Meridian, under the auspices of the 
American Missionary Association; The 
Baptist college, at Jackson, under the 
auspices of the American Baptist As- 
sociation; Southern Christian Indus 
trial school ,at Edwards, under the au- 
spices of the Christian Association; 
Mary Holmes Industrial School for 
Girls, at West Point, under the au- 
spices of the Presbyterian Association. 

One of the most delightful experi- 
ences of our Mississippi trip was our 
drive of seven miles (from Jackson) 
to Tougaloo University and our en- 
trance upon its wonderful campus. 
This magnificent plant, with its glor- 
ious surroundings, situated just back 
of a beautiful grove of great trees, 
with flowers growing in profusion on 
every hand, and creeping vines sway 
ing in the breezes—this splendid insti- 
tution of learning made a profound im- 
pressian on my mind—it should have 
an endowment of at least two million 
dollars. We hope that some friend 
will soon see the need of making Tou- 
galoo University as strong financially 
as it is attractive and useful and as 
it deserves to be made. There is not an 
institution in the state that has a more 
thrilling history, that has lifted a 
larger number of men and women 
from a lowly estate to one of self- 
reliance and self-respect. Indeed, there 








are few institutions in all the Sou‘h- 
land that have contributed as much 
to the elevation and redemption of the 
Negro as has Tougaloo University. The 
Christian training which the young 
people receive at this seat of learn- 
ing is broad and thorough. No won- 
der the best white people, and prac- 
tically all of the Colored people who 
know of its great benefits to the race, 
give it their heartiest endorsement and 
sympathy. The moral standards at 
Tougaloo are high, the ideals are lof- 
ty and the discipline is almost fault- 
less. The demeanor of the students 
after they have left the University, 
their success in the various profes- 
sions in the trades and in business, 
are a constant source of satisfaction 
to the president and the faculty. The 
showing of self-respect, efficiency, re- 
liability and Christian example is 
Tougaloo’s reward offered by nearly 
every student who goes out into the 
world with its equipment. The Chris- 
tian unity which the institution 
teaches, emphasizes, and exemplifies, 
which takes such a firm hold of the 
young men and women who place 
themselves under its influences, is a 
great blessing to all the people of the 
South. Tougaloo imparts to the Ne 
gro student the most helpful knowl- 
edge; it teaches the Negro the import- 
ance of continuing, even after leaving 
school, the process of absorbing and 
assimilating the very best elements of 
American civilization they may be able 
to discover, and at the same time, to 
fail not to cultivate and retain as 
much as possible that sunny, buoyant, 
hopeful, optimistic nature with which 
they are endowed, as well as those 
warm sympathies, deep religious con- 
victions, hospitable tendencies, and 
other rich natural endowments which 
has characterized the race as a per- 
manent racial asset. 

Never will I forget the ride from 
Lorman to Alcorn behind those two 
dreamy-eyed, long-eared, thin-bodied, 
stubborn-minded little mules, a dis- 
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tance of eight miles, though it really 
appeared to be fully 20 miles, on that 
April afternoon. The dust, oh, the 
dust! The dust was deep, very deep, 
the wind was high, the mules were 
either tired or lazy or both, and the 
driver, a happy sort of fellow, a good 
speciman of the old time plantation 
sage, historian and philosopher, urged 
the mules with loud voice, vociferous 
cries, violent jerks of reins, which 
must have hurt the animals’ teeth if 
they had any, and heavy blows on the 
back with his short whip; every cry, 
every jerk, every blow meant a sudden 
and unavoidable deposit of more dust 
in eyes, ears, nose, mouth and on the 
clothes. The miles stretched out end- 
lessly and likewise in great length, 
and while the country was really beau- 
tiful, the luxuriant growth of every- 
thing that grows at that season of the 
year, the tall timber, the wild flow- 
ers, the grey moss which hung in great 
bundles from the trees, the song bird, 
the wild animal—all conspired to 
make the trip attractive; and the hu- 
morous narratives of the driver giving 
bits of unwritten history concerning 
the country and the college, all proved 
interesting and entertaining, but none 
received the attention merited or was 
estimated at its true value on account 
of the oppressiveness of the dust. 

But we reached the college campus 
at last. Alcorn Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College is delightfully situat- 
ed. It is a healthy spot, removed from 
the temptations of town and city. The 
student has here a chance to learn not 
only from books, but from nature. The 
country is most picturesque, the va- 
riety of both plant and animal life to 
be seen on every hand is most abund- 
ant. This college is conducted entire- 
ly by Colored men and women. These 
men and women are well trained for 
the work they are doing. They demon- 
strate real ability, and under the guid- 
ance of the efficient president, Profes- 
sor L. J. Rowan, the institution is 
doing a grand work for the Negro. 








The work of this college proves con- 
clusively that the Negro is capable of 
self-government, that he has attained 
self-efficiency, that he is able to main- 
tain firmly, high moral standards and 
reach an understanding whereby all 
the factors and elements of local gov- 
ernment may be harmonized. Presi- 
dent Rowan is a man of excellent 
qualities of head and heart. He is a 
man of large executive ability. This 
institution is advancing admirably un- 
der his administration. The sympa- 
thetic hearing which we received 
while addressing the students and 
teachers was touching and pathetic in 
the extreme. 

This college was founded in 1871 as 
Alcorn University. The name was 
changed in 1878 to Alcorn Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. The property 
of the institution consists of three 
hundred acres of land, three recitation 
buildings, a number of comfortable 
cottages for the teachers, dormitories 
and an imposing chapel with a seating 
capacity of 1500 persons. In all there 
are thirty-three buildings on the cam- 
pus. The campus has the shape of a 
horseshoe. Good order, politeness, 
thoroughness in preparation and lofty 
aspirations characterize the people in 
this Negro college settlement. 





S. P. Verner points out that the re- 
cent discovery of the chimpanzee in 
a part of Africa where it had not been 
known to exist enables us to define a 
few regions where the gorilla, the 
chimpanzee and the pygmies exist in 
conditions suggestive of the possibil- 
ity of discovering the fossils of their 
ancestry in good preservation. The 
pygmies are now known to have ex- 
isted practically in situ for 3000 years, 
and it is probable, Mr. Verner thinks, 
that the two great anthropoids may 
have been there for as great, or @ 
greater length of time. He is trying 
to indicate localities of limited area 
in which the likelihood of discovering 
the fossils mentioned is very great. 
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Emanuel Swedenborg and His Works 





(.A Review From the New York Sun) 
By M. W. Haseltine 


nanan 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 

Emanuel Swedenborg—First Notice. 

What deserves to be described as 
an event in the history of literature 
and religion is the completion of the 
Rotch edition of the writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) The thirty-two vol- 
umes of this monumental] edition, few 
if any of which contain less than 400 
pages apiece, present a carefully exe- 
cuted English translation of all the 
works of Swedenborg, most of which 
were originally composed in Latin, 
which embody his religious and ethi- 
cal teachings, together with his ac- 
count of the wonderful things  be- 
lieved by him to have been seen in 
the world of spirits and the heaven of 
angels. But for the judicious expendi- 
ture of the Rotch fund, bequeathed 
for the purpose, this accurate and ex- 
haustive exposition of the Swedenbor- 
gian philosophy could never have 
seen the light. To the trustees of that 
fund and to the present publishers all 
thoughtful persons who desire a first 
hand and an extensive acquaintance 
with the ideas of one of the great 
thinkers of modern times are under 
great obligations. In the present no- 
tice we shall merely try to convey a 
faithful impression of Swedenborg’s 
persouality and life, reserving for a 
later occasion an outline of his cardi- 
nal doctrines and exhortations. 


I. 

It may help us to understand the 
career of Emanuel Swedenborg if we 
glance at his progenitors and their 
environment. His grandfathers on 
both the paternal and maternal sides 
were connected with Sweden’s great 
mining industries. Daniel Isaacsen, 
the father of Bishop Swedberg, was 
a member of a peasant family who 
rose from comparative poverty to 
affluence by a successful mining ven- 
ture. Albrecht Behn, Swedenborg’s 
maternal grandfather, occupied at 
the Swedish Board of Mines a posi- 
tion similar to that which the philo- 











sopher was himself to hold later. It 
will be observed that Swedenborg’s 
surname differs from that of his fa- 
ther and grandfather. The variety of 
names in the same family is due to 
first, the custom of taking names 
from the family seats in place of the 
usual patronymic and, secondly, to 
the change of title brought about 
through the ennoblement of one 
branch of the Swedbergs. The sons of 
Daniel Isaacsen called themselves 
Swedberg from the name of their 
homestead, “Sweden;” while Swed- 
berg was changed to Swedenborg 
when Bishop Jesper Swedberg was 
ennobled by Queen Ulrica in 1719. 

Jesper Swedberg, the second son of 
Daniel Isaacsen, was born in 1653. 
His parents, who were pious people, 
devoted him to the church, and he 
was ordained in 1682. He was ap- 
pointed successively chaplain of the 
Horse Guards, court chaplain, dean 
and pastor of Vingaker, professor in 
Upsala university, dean of Upsala 
and Bishop of Skara, which last of- 
fice he held for 33 years. He was a 
devout and upright man, an inde- 
fatigable worker and an enthusiastic 
reformer; in fact, a man whose exem- 
plary conduct and untiring zeal made 
him conspicuous among the relative- 
ly careless clergymen in the Sweden 
o. the latter half of the seventeenth 
and first third of the eighteenth cen- 
turies. He was described by a_ con- 
temporary as “a man full of zeal, but 
without bigotry.” 

Such was the father of the founder 
of the new religion. About Sweden- 
borg’s childhood little is known. He 
was born at Stockholm on Jan. 29, 
1688, and was the third child of his 
parents. His early education was re- 
ceived in Upsala, where he acquired 
a knowledge of the Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew languages, to which he sub- 
sequently added Arabic. While still 
young he also became an adept in 
mathematics and the natural  sci- 
ences. Having completed his univer- 
sity course at Upsala in 1710, he vis- 
ited England, Holland, France and 
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Germany, but five years later re 
turned to the same university town, 
where he devoted himself to natural 
science and engineering. In 1716 
Charles XII. appointed him assessor 
in the Swedish College of Mines, and 
in the same year Swedenborg 
published various mathematical 
works. In 1724 he declined the 
chair of mathematics, in Up- 
sala university. As early as 1721 
he sought to lay the foundation of a 
scientific explanation of the universe 
and 13 years later published his ‘“Phil- 
osophical and Mineral Works,’ the 
first volume of which, his “Principia,” 
set forth his views of the first prin- 
ciples of the cosmos—a curious me- 
chanical and geometrical theory of 
the origin of things. Some years be- 
fore he had sent to a brother-in-law 
a long list of inventions which he had 
either completed or projected. In 
some of these he seems to have antici- 
pated the mechanical contrivances 
of the present age, just as afterwards 
he anticipated scientific theories 
which are usually regarded as strict- 
ly modern. One of these’ inventions, 
for instance, was “the plan of a cer- 
tain ship, which with its men was to 
go under the surface of the sea wher- 
ever it chooses, and do great damage 
to the fleet of the enemy.” Another 
device was for setting mill wheels in 
motion where falling water was not 
available; “the wheel will, neverthe- 
less, revolve by means of a fire which 
will put the water in motion.” Fur- 
ther products of his active brain 
were a magazine air gun to discharge 
60 or 70 shots in succession without 
reloading and a flying machine to the 
idea of which he recurred later. 

He had many schemes also for his 
country’s good; among these he tried, 
but unsuccessfully, to secure the 
foundation of a chair of mechanics at 
the University of Upsala. Among still 
other novelties proposed by him 
which his fellow countrymen were 
slow to adopt were his plan for an 
astronomical observatory, a scheme 
for the extensive manufacture of salt 
in Sweden, a new slow combustion 
stove, a new method of discovering 
mineral veins, a decimal system of 
coinage and measurement. Among 
the services which he was able to 
render the government was the trans- 
portation under his direction of two 
galleys, a sloop and five large boats 
for a distance of 14 English miles 
overland. Other works in which he 
had a hand were the construction of 
the great dock of Carlscrona and the 





in his life in the publication of a 
treatise on the “Infinite and 

Cause of Creation,’ which discusses 
the relation of the finite to the in- 
finite and of the soul to the body, 
and seeks to establish a bond of con- 
nection in each case as a means of 
scheme for connecting the North Sea 
and the Baltic by a canal, which lat- 
ter undertaking, however, was not 
completed, owing to the death of 
King Charles XII., at whose private 
expense it was to be executed. 





Il. 

In 1721 Swedenborg, who for some 
years had occupied a seat in the 
House of Nobles in the Swedish Diet, 
started upon a_ second foreign tour, 
in the course of which he published 
several scientific and speculative 
works, as for example a treatise on 
chemistry and physics; observations 
on iron and fire; a work on the con- 
struction of docks and dykes, and 
miscellaneous observations on geol- 
ogy and mineralogy. The backward 
condition of things in Sweden is at- 
tested by the fact that Swedenborg 
found it necessary to publish most of 
his works abroad. Wuen he brought 
out his treatise on algebra (the first 
in the Swedish language) he ques- 
tioned a brother-in-law as to whether 
there was any one in Upsala who 
knew enough of the subject to read 
uis proofs for him. 

We have referred to the appéarancé 
of his philosophical and mineral 
works, which were published in three 
folio volumes in 1733. It was the ap- 
pearance of this book which won for 
Swedenborg a European reputation 
and brought him into correspondence 
with some of the leading philosophers 
and scientists of the day. In the fol- 
lowing year the St. Petersburg Acad- 
emy of Sciences invited him to be- 
come a corresponding member, and 
he was one of the first elected mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy of his 
own country. 

In 1735 we come to a turning point 
overcoming the difficulties involved 
in their relations. Thenceforward, 
throughout the middle period of his 
career, Swedenborg applied himself 
to the problem of discovering the na- 
ture of soul and spirit by means of 
anatomical studies. He again traveled 
in Germany, France and Italy in 
quest of the most eminent teachers 
and the best books dealing with the 
human frame. The outcome of his 
new inquiries included among other 
works his “Economy of the Animal 
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Kingdom” (London, 1740-41) and 
“The Animal Kingdom” (the first two 
parts at The Hague, 1744-45, and a 
third part at London in 1745.) We ob- 
serve here that a profound change 
was coming over Swedenborg which 
was to make of the scientific inquirer 
the supernaturalist prophet. Neither 
by geometrical, nor physical, nor met- 
aphysical principles, had he succeeded 
in reaching and grasping the infinite 
and the spiritual, or in elucidating 
their relation to man and man’s or- 
ganism, though he had = caught 
glimpses of facts and _ processes, 
which, in his opinion, required only 
confirmation and development. Later 
in life he wrote to a correspondent 
that “he was introduced by the Lord, 
first into the natural sciences and 
thus, from the year 1710 to 1744, 
prepared when, at the last named 
date, heaven was opened to him.” 
The latter great event is described 
by him as “the opening of his spirit- 
ual sight,” “the manifestation of the 
Lord to him in person,” and “his in- 
troduction into the spiritual world.” 

It was in 1745 that Swedenborg 
published the remarkable book entitled 
“The Worship and Love of God.” 
Written at the transitional period of 
the author’s life, this essay gathers 
up many of the ideas found in his 
earlier works and reaches forward to 
the higher truths which he was 
thenceforward to expound. Four years 
later, namely, in 1749, appeared the 
first volume of “Arcana Coelestia.” 
The poetic diction of the preceding 
book has here been discarded for un- 
rhetorical prose, philosophical specu- 
lation has given place to confident as- 
sertion in regard to spiritual matters, 
though the assertion is unaccompan- 
ied by a trace of egotism; theological 
orthodoxy is superseded by the wide- 
ly different system of doctrine usual- 
ly associated with the author’s name. 
In the preceding work the story of 
the creation was accepted as literal 
history, though interpreted somewhat 
freely in accordance with the writer’s 
speculative ideas; in the new book it 
is regarded as a divine allegory, the 
only consistent interpretation of 
which he declared to be spiritual. 
An explanation of the change is giv- 
en by Swedenborg himself in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the introduction 
to the “Arcana Coelestia.” He says 
that out of the Lord’s divine mercy it 
had been granted to him for several 
years to be constantly in company 
with spirits and angels, hearing them 








converse with each other and conver- 
sing with them. Hence it had been 
permitted him to hear and see things 
in another life that were astonishing 
and that never before had come to 
the knowledge or imagination of any 
man. By many persons this extraor- 
dinary claim was naturally regarded 
as a proof of mental aberration, but 
Swedenborg’s followers have not hesi- 
tated to accept it fully on the ground 
that in no other way can they ac- 
count for the spiritual insight which 
his later writings display. He subse- 
quently told a friend that he was ele- 
vated into heaven by degrees only 
and that for a number of years he 
had dreams the real signification of 
which he did not at once understand. 
He kept a record of his dream exper- 
iences during 1744 in a private diary 
first published in 1859, the authen- 
iticty of which is now fairly estab- 
ushed. 

These visions were often accom- 
panied by violent tremors and 
trances, and during their continuance 
his sleep often lasted from 10 to 13 
hours. What is unique in Sweden- 
borg’s case, far from being a victim 
of religious excitement, he watched 
and studied himself with the eye of a 
scientific observer. He was well aware 
that people are sometimes led away 
by emotion to imagine all kinds of 
things, and was careful to guard him 
self against such extravagances. 
For a man living an active life in the 
world, a mathematician and logician 
and a devotee of natural science, to 
sucumb to mental illusions is a most 
unlikely phenomenon. Neither do we 
hear of any “sudden conversion” to 
account for the change that came 
over Swedenborg after 1744 and 1745. 
He continued to write and publish 
for nearly 30 years other works which 
are thoroughly sane and consistent, 
and which to those who have exam- 
ined them most carefully bear evid- 
dence of great wisdom. 





III. 

In 1747 Swedenborg resigned his 
position of assessor of the Royal 
Board of Mines and thereafter devot- 
ed himself to the exposition of the 
truths which constituted what he 
termed the true Christian religion. 
The publication of the works written 
for this purpose, works which occupy 
very many volumes, necessitated 
many journeys between Sweden and 
Holland or England, which went on 
without mishap until his death in 
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London in 1772, when he was 84 
years old. Besides innumerable pre- 
fatory writings he lived to see _ his 
‘True Christian Religion” delivered 
from the press and to write an ap- 
pendix to it. 

None of the extant portraits of 
Swedenborg are of high artistic mer- 
it. The best is that which forms the 
frontispiece of the “Philosophical and 
\uineral Works” representing him at 
the age of 45. In this likeness the face 
is pleasing and not unhandsome, alert 
with intelligence and full of conscious 
power; it is, however, somewhat 
prim and self-satisfied in aspect. Cu- 
no, a contemporary, declares that 
this portrait, “although finished 40 
years ago by the engraver Bernigroth, 
is still perfectly like him, especially 
in respect to the eyes, which even in 
his old age have retained their beau- 
ty.” Elsewhere Cuno says: ‘When 
he gazed upon me with his smiling 
blue eyes, which he always did in con- 
versing with me, it was as if Truth 
herself was speaking from them.” 
They had a magnetic power even over 
unsympathetic subjects. When Cuno 
took leave of him in 1769 the conver- 
sation turned upon the improbability 
of their meeting again. Swedenborg 
spoke with eager anticipation of the 
last great change which he knew 
must come to him before long, and 
Cuno recalls that as he spoke “he 
looked so innocent and so joyful out 
of his eyes as I had never seen him 
look before. I did not interrupt him,” 
said Cuno, “and was, as it were, 
dumb with astonishment,’ Other wit- 
nesses speak of the seraphic look 
which he had at times and of the gen- 
eral serenity of his countenance. 
Sometimes when he had been in con- 
verse with spiritual beings his eyes 
are said to have been filled with a 
wonderful light which alarmed be- 
holders, but under ordinary circum- 
stances his appearance was placid 
and benignant. 

In figure Swedenborg is described 
by most observers as tall, though it 
appears that he was not much above 
the medium height. In his old age he 
was of spare habit, which doubtless 
added to his ostensible stature. The 
Rev. Nicholas Collin, rector of the 
Swedish church in Philadelphia, who 
visited him in 1766, thus depicts his 
personal appearance: “Being very 
old (78) when I saw him, he was thin 
and pale but still retained traces of 
beauty and had something very pleas- 
ing in his physiognomy and a dignity 





in his tall and erect stature.” Swed- 
enborg’s bodily activity in his later 
years was much remarked upon. Cu- 
no bears witness that when Sweden- 
borg was in his late seventies he was 
for his age a perfect marvel of health. 
He says that, although Swedenborg 
was more than twenty years older, 
he (Cuno) would be afraid to run 
a race with him, because “he was as 
quick on his legs as the youngest 
man.’ Somewhat later Cuno testifies: 
“When I dined with him the last 
time he told me that a new set of 
teeth was growing in his mouth. Who 
has ever heard this of a man 81 years 
old?” 

we learn that Swedenborg’s man- 
ners in society were easy, polished 
and agreeable. He was equally at 
home with high and low, dining not 
infrequently with royalty im his own 
country, yet living on friendly terms 
with his humble landlord in England. 
According to Robsahm, another con- 
temporary, he was not only “a learned 
man but also a polished gentleman. A 
man of such extensive learning, who, 
by his books, his travels and _ his 
knowledge of languages had acquired 
distinction both at home and abroad, 
couldn’t fail to possess the manners 
and everything else which in those 
times caused a man to be honored 
and made him agreeable in society.” 
Still another contemporary, Sandels, 
tells us that “he was cheerful and 
pleasant in company and by way of 
recreation from his severe labors en- 
joyed intercourse with intelligent per- 
sons, by whom he was always well 
received and much _ respected. He 
could also properly meet and playful- 
ly direct into another channel the 
kind of curiosity which frequently de- 
sires to obtrude itself into the consid- 
eration of serious things.” Owing to 
defective utterance Swedenborg was 
not a brilliant conversationalist; nev- 
ertheless “whenever he spoke all oth- 
er talk was hushed.” Ordinarily he 
pronounced very distinctly, but he 
stuttered a little when he tried to 
speak quickly. He was unwilling to 
enter into any disputes on matters 
of religion, and if obliged to defend 
himself he did it with gentleness and 
in a few words. When he was contra- 
dicted he kept silent. 





IV. 

Those who remember what Swed- 
enborg has to say about conjugal love 
may be surprised to learn that he was 
never married. When he was a young 
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man he became formally betrothed to 
a daughter of the great Swedish sa- 
vant Polhem, but she ultimately dis- 
covered that she did not care for 
her fiance. The fact becoming known 
to Swedenborg he renounced his claim 
to her hand and vowed that he would 
never allow his thoughts to settle 
upon any particular woman again. 
This vow he religiously observed. 
Nevertheless he was fond of the so- 
ciety of ladies, and in contemporary 
literature there are extant several 
charming pictures of his intercourse 
with them. Unquestionably he es- 
teemed the company of a fine and in- 
telligent woman as one of the purest 
sources of delight. Cuno relates that 
he once took Swedenborg to dine at 
a friend’s house when several highly 
educated ladies were present. “His 
deportment was exquisitely refined 
and gallant. When dinner was. an- 
nounced [ offered my hand to the 
hostess and quickly our young man 
of 81 years put on his’ gloves and 
presented his hand to Mlle. Hoog, in 
doing which he looked uncommonly 
well.” On the occasion of his visit 
in the last year of his life to Gen. 
Tuxen the latter apologized for hav- 
ing “no better company to amuse him 
than a sickly wife and her young 
girls.” Swedenborg replied: “And is 
not this very good company? I was 
always partial to ladies’ company.” 
Sandels expresses the opinion that 
Swedenborg’s preference for living 
alone was due mainly to the fact that 
his studies required perfect stillness 
in his house both day and night. Al- 
though, however, there was no prat- 
tle of children in his home, he often 
sought their company outside. Him- 
self childlike im manner, he delight- 
ed in the society of the young and in- 
nocent. His landlady in Amsterdam 
told Cuno: “My children will miss 
him most for he never goes out with- 
out bring them home sweets; the 
little rogues also dote upon the old 
gentleman so much that they prefer 
him to their own parents.” 

Mr. Trobridge, his latest biogra- 
pher, to whom we are indebted for 
most of these details, records that of 
Swedenborg’s personal habits we 
have many particulars. He was most 
temperate in eating and drinking, sel- 
dom touchiug flesh meat and never 
taking more than two or three glass- 
es of wine at a time, and this only in 
company. Robsahm says that “when 
not invited out his dinner consisted 
of nothing but a roll soaked in boiled 





milk; this was always his mez! when 
he dined at home.” When traveling 
he naturally accommodated himself to 
circumstances, for then, as Cuno re- 
lates: “Chocolate and biscuits served 
in his own room usually constituted 
his dinner.” He told Gen. Tuxen in 
1770 that for the 12 preceding years 
he had scarcely taken any other food 
than coffee and biscuits, as in his 
old age he was afflicted with a weak 
stomach. Of coffee he was very fond 
and took it at all hours of the night 
and day, well sweetened with sugar. 
He was also much addicted to snuff. 

His habits of sleep were extraor- 
dinary. We are told that he worked 
without much regard to the distinc- 
tion of day and night, having no fixed 
time for labor or rest. “When I am 
sleepy,” he said, “I go to bed.” Of- 
ten he slept for as much as 13 hours 
at a stretch, and when in a trance 
condition would sometimes lie in bed 
for several days without eating. Not 
long before his death “he lay for 
some weeks in a trance without any 
sustenance and came to _ himself 
again.” At such times he desired to 
be left alone, telling his landlord not 
to be troubled, as all would be well. 
On his culminating work, the “True 
Christian Religion,” he labored inde- 


fatigably day and night. Notwith- 
standing his enormous _ productive- 
ness his composition was neither 


loose nor careless. It is also notewor- 
thy that when writing during his la- 
ter years, when he declared that he 
wrote under the dictation of a high- 
er power, he used no aids beyond the 
Bible and his own carefully prepared 
indices of his tormer works. His man- 
ifold writings produced in England 
and in Holland were published entire- 
ly at his own expense, though the 
cost of printing one of his preceding 
works was borne by the Duke of 
Brunswick. He never gained a far- 
thing from the sale of the books 
which he believed himself inspired to 
write. He gave them to the booksell- 
ers, who charged for them whatever 
they could get. 

It would be impossible to imagine 
a more simple and unworldly man 
than Swedenborg. Though he enjoyed 
an income which for him was ample 
he did not spend it on himself, but 
was content with the barest neces- 
saries of life. He was so trustful of 
others that he would send his land- 
lord to a drawer in which he kept 
money to help himself to what he 
needed. At his death he left no will 
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and little property. In his later years 
he always travelled alone. He told 
Cuno that he had no need of an at- 
tendant, as his angel was always with 
him. Wherever he went he was be- 
loved, and people said that he brought 
them good fortune. Sea captains 
averred that they always had pros- 
perous voyages when he was on 
board. 

There is no evidence of bodily or 
mental decadence until within a few 
weeks of his death, except that once 
he suffered from fever, with usual ac- 
companiment of delirium. “He en- 
joyed,” says Sandels, “a most excel- 
lent state of bodily health, having 
scarcely ever been indisposed.” The 
records of the Royal College of 
Mines show that his attendance was 
regular when he was in Sweden, ex- 
cept for occasional brief illnesses, ap- 
parently colds. Incompatible with the 
theory of senile decay is the fact pre- 
viously mentioned that he constantly 
travelled alone, and did so even on 
his last journey, which he began in 
his 83d year. The closing scenes of 
his life were in keeping with its nor- 
mal peaceful tenor. Some time before 
his death he foretold the date to his 
landlady and to the maidservant who 
waited on him. The latter remarked 
that he seemed as pleased at the 
prospect “as if he was going to have 
a holiday to go to some merrymak- 
ing.” 





V. 

What signs of seership or of suptr- 
natural power were given by Sweden- 
borg to justify his claim that his 
“True Christian Religion,” was the 
outcome of inspiration and of inter- 
course with the spiritual world? He 
never availed himself of any such 
signs for that purpose. On the con- 
trary he seldom referred to the proofs 
of his extraordinary powers and re- 
fused to confirm his mission by such 
means. Prelate Oetinger wrote, ‘That 
Swedenborg has knowledge of hidden 
occurrences has been demonstrated 
by well attested instances, but he is 
indisposed to avail himself of them to 
procure assent and credibility for his 
writings.” Even when appealed to by 
anxious persons for information 
about their deceased friends—though 
the persons concerned might be 
members of royal houses—he kindly 
but firmly declined to sasify them un- 
less there was some special reason 
for his doing so. Nevertheless there 
are many verified records of remark- 


able revelations made by him to dif- 
ferent persons in the course of his 
life. Marvellous as these revelations 
appeared to onlookers, he did not 
himself regard them as in any way 
miraculous, but simply as indications 
of the reality of his converse with 
the spiritual world. “These must by 
no means,” he said, “be regarded as 
miracles, for they are merely testi- 
monies that I have been introduced 
by the Lord into the spiritual world 
and had converse there with angels 
and spirits in order that the church, 
which hitherto has remained in ignor- 
ance concerning that world, may 
know that heaven and hell really ex- 
ist and that man lives after death 
a man as before, and that thus no 
doubts may flow into his mind in re- 
spect to his immortality.” 


Three instances where Swedenborg 





had intercourse with spirits were 
made the subject of special investiga- 
tion by the contemporary philosopher 
| Kant and accepted by him as authen- 
|tic. These are the stories of his dis- 


| closing to Queen Louisa Ulrica of 
| Sweden the nature of a secret that 
had existed between herself and her 
deceased brother, the Crown Prince 
| Augustus William of Prussia; his de- 
| scription of a destructive fire that 
|was raging in Stockholm while he 
|himself was at Gothenburg, and his 
|revealing to the widow of M. De Mar- 
teville, formerly Dutch ambassador at 
Stockholm, the hiding place of a miss- 
| ing receipt for money paid by her 
jlate husband. The first of these in- 
cidents is related by Count Hopken. 
It seems that one day when Sweden- 
borg was at a court reception her ma- 
jesty asked him whether in the oth- 
er life he had seen or talked with 
her deceased brother, the Prince Roy- 
al of Prussia. He answered no, where- 
upon her majesty requested him on 
his next visit to ask after her 
brother and give him her greeting. 
At the next court reception Sweden- 
borg again appeared and approached 
her majesty, who no longer remem- 
bered the commission she had en- 
trusted to him. Swedenborg not only 
greeted her from her brother, but al- 
so presented her brother’s apologies 
for not having answered her last let- 
ter. The answer, he had said, should 
be conveyed through Swedenborg, 
and this was privately done. The 
queen was greatly overcome on re- 
ceiving the communication and said 
“No one except God knows this se- 
cret.” 
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The most particular account of the 
Stockholm fire contained in a letter 
of Immanuel Kant. In Kant’s opinion 
the occurrence placed the atribution 
of extraordinary gifts to Swedenborg 
beyond all possibility of doubt. It ap- 
pears that on a certain Saturday in 
the year 1750 Swedenborg arrived at 
Gothenburg from England, and was 
invited by a Mr. William Castel to 
his house to meet a party of 15 per- 
sons. About 6 o’clock Swedenborg 
went out and returned to the com- 
pany quite pale and alarmed. He said 
that a dangerous fire had just broken 
out in the Sodermalm_ suburb of 
Stockholm—Stockholm is about 300 
English miles from Gothenburg—and 
that it was spreading very fast. He 
said that the house of one of his 
friends whom he named was already 
in ashes and that his own house was 
in danger. At 8 o’clock p. m., after 
he had been out again, he joyfully 
exclaimed: “Thank God! The fire is 
extinguished the third door from my 
house.” The news quickly spread 
throughout the city and caused great 
commotion and consternation. On 
Monday evening a messenger arrived 
at Gothenburg who had been de- 
spatched by the Stockholm Board of 
Trade while the fire was still raging. 
In the letters brought by the messen- 
ger the fire was described precisely 
in the manner stated by Swedenborg. 
On Tuesday morning a royal courier 
arrived with a confirmation of the in- 
telligence and with the announcement 
that the fire had been extinguished at 
8 o’clock p. m. on Saturday. 

Mms. Marteville, widow of the 
Dutch ambassador in Stockholm, was 
called upon after her husband’s death 
by a man amed Croon, a goldsmith, 
to pay for a silver service which her 
husband had purchased from him. 
The widow was convinced that her 
late husband had been much _ too 
careful in money matters to have 
overlooked the payment of this debt, 
yet she was unable to find the re- 
ceipt. The amount claimed was con- 
siderable and in her troubde she im- 
plored Swedenborg to ask her hus 
band what was the truth about the 
silver service. Swedenborg did not 
refuse to comply with ,her request. 
Three days afterward, when the lady 
had company at her house to drink 
coffee, Swedenborg called and_ in- 
formed her that he had conversed 
with her husband, who had said that 
the debt had been paid seven months 
before his decease and that the re- 





ceipt was in a bureau in an upstairs 
room. The lady replied that the bur- 
eau had been cleared out but that the 
receipt sought for had not been 
found among the papers. Swedenborg 
explained that her husband had de- 
scribed how, after the left hand 
drawer had been pulled out, a board 
would appear and that when this al- 
so had been drawn out a secret com- 
partment would be disclosed contain- 
ing, together with his private Dutch 
correspondence, the desired receipt. 
Upon hearing this statement the 
whole company arose and followed 
the lady into the room upstairs. The 
bureau was opened, the compartment 
was found and the papers were dis- 
covered therein, in accordance with 
Swedenborg’s description. Kant ex- 
pressed the conviction that the au- 
thenticity of this, as of the other two 
stories above related, was establisueu 
beyond question. There is trustworthy 
evidence that to John Wesley, as well 
as to the people with whom he was 
living in London, Swedenborg fore- 
told the day on which he should leave 
the world some time before the end 
came. He also predicted the death 
of others, including the Emperor Pe- 
ter III., if we may accept the stories 
that have come down to us. 





VI. 

Now let us look at the contemporary 
testimonials as to his personal trust- 
worthiness. Among all who knew him 
during life, whether friendly to his 
teachings or not, there is but one 
voice, that of unqaulified praise. 
Prof. Scherer, who resided in Stock- 
holm during a part of Swedenborg’s 
career, bears witness that “on ac- 
count of his excellent character he 
was held universally in high estima- 
tion.” Shortly after Swedenborg’s 
death the general sentiment in regard 
to his character was expressed in the 
House of Nobles by Count Sellor San- 
dels, who was not favorable to Swed- 
enbore’s theological views. Sandels 
says that the subject of his panegyric 
possessed a “genuinely good disposi- 
tion” and “deserves to be set up as a 
pattern of virtue and of reverence 
for his Maker.” Again: “In him there 
was no sort of double dealing. We 
cannot discover in him any sign of 
arrogance, rashness or intention to 
deceive.” The Abbe Pernety said of 
him: “Swedenborg was _§ straightfor- 
ward and would not betray the truth 
from respect to men, or for any other 
reason.” Count Hopken, writing to 
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Gen. Tuxen in May, 1773, declares that 
“the late Swedenborg was a pattern 
of sincerity, virtue and piety.” In an- 
other letter he wrote: “I know that 
Swedenborg has related his Memor- 
abilia in good faith.” John Christian 
Cuno of Amsterdam, who knew Swed- 
enborg intimately in the latter’s de- 
clining years, is full of praise for his 
moral excellence, although he never 
could bring himself to accept his 
teachings. He was convinced, he 
said, of Swedenborg’s probity and sin- 
cere love of the truth, and averred 
that he was “too honest a man delib- 


ately to lie.” Prof. Atterbom, while 
he also was sceptical in regard to 
Swedenborg’s spiritual experiences, 


acknowledges that he was “a pattern 
of moral excellence.” Capt. Stolham- 
mer wrote in May, 1788, to correct 
some false statements respecting 
Swedenborg which had been made in 
a Berlin periodical. While declaring 
that he was “far from being a follow- 
er of Swedenborg,” he went on to say 
that “the only weakness of this truly 
honest man was his belief in ghost 
seeing; but I knew him for many 
years and I can _ confidently affirm 
that he was as fully persuaded that 
he conversed with spirits as I am that 
I am writing at this moment. As a 
citizen and as a friend he was a man 
of the greatest integrity, abhorring 
imposture and leading an exemplary 
life.” 

As to Swedenborg’s intellectual ca- 
pacity and attainments there is no 
dispute. We cannot, however, take 
leave of him without marking the ex- 
tent to which his teachings have been 
accepted. Swedenborgianism, as pro- 
fessed by his followers, is based on 
the belief that Swedenborg in 1757 
witnessed the Last Judgment or Sec- 
ond Advent of the Lord and that he 
was the first to be introduced divine- 
ly into the true sense of the Scrip- 
tures and to expound it in the doc- 
trines of the new church. These doc- 
trines, briefly stated, are, first, that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the only 
God, in Him residing the Trinity of 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, the 
Father being His infinite divine na- 
ture or soul, the son being his glorified 
human nature or divine body, and the 
Holy Spirit being the life proceeding 
from His divine humanity for the sal- 
vation of man. Secondly, that the 
Father in His eternal Humanity de- 
scended as the Lord Jesus Christ to 
the ez rth, assuming fallen human na- 
ture, that in it he might conquer hell 





and deliver mankind from its influ- 
ence. Thirdly, that the sacred scrip- 
tures are the true word of God, ac- 
commodated to the understanding of 
angels and men and constituting the 
perpetual medium between heaven 
and the Church, the law of corre- 
spondence having been revealed by 
the Lord to Swedenborg as the key 
to their interpretation. Fourthly, 
that man is not saved by faith alone 
but by a life according to the Word, 
the summary of which is the Deca- 
logue. Fifthly, that heaven is made 
up of those who keep God’s command- 
ments and love Him and his King- 
dom, and hell of those who love them- 


selves and the world. Sixthly and 
lastly, that the spiritual world-- 
heaven and hell—holds the same re- 


lation to the natural world and its 
inhabitants as the soul to the body, 
being in and around the: natural world 
and its life, and that after the death 
of the body the spirit continues to live 
in the spiritual world it had previous- 
ly, though unconsciously, inhabited. 
Swedenborgians now constitute a 
widely spread and considerable soci- 
ety, with a regularly constituted ec- 
clesiastical organization and a_ zeal- 
ous missionary activity. Soon after 
Swedborg’s death students of his 
works in England and Sweden began 
to translate them from the Latin into 
the vernacular tongues and to spread 
his views. The first public meeting 
of Swedenborgians, from which dates 
the foundation of the society, was 
held in London on December 5, 1783, 
and was attended by five persons. 
The separation of the society from 
the “Old Church” took place in 1787, 
and the first general conference of 
the New Church was held in_ 1789. 
About the same time Swedenborgian 
churches began to be formed in vari- 
ous towns in England and in the 
United States. Toward the end of 
the eighteenth century Swedenborg’s 
doctrines obtained a considerable de- 
gree of acceptance on the European 
Continent. In 1817 a convention of 
the American New Church was held 
in Philadelphia. In 1821 there were 
fifty-two Swedenborgian societies in 
Great Britain. At the general con- 
ference in 1885 it was reported that 
there were then sixty-five Sweden- 
borgian associations or churches in 
Great Britain, having 5,700 registered 
members. From the same report it 
appeared that the New Church had 
branch societies in most British col- 
onies as well as in the principal coun- 
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tries in Europe. The report of the 
general convention of the New Jeru- 
salem in the United States (1885) 
gave the names of 116 societies in 
the American republic. In _ Italy, 
Sweden and Prussia there are Swed- 
enborgian missions, and in South 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland and 
Norway there are congregations. In 
addition, however, to full converts to 
Swedenborgianism a considerable 
number of eminent theologians and 
thinkers have been attracted by 
Swednboreg’s works. M. W. H. 


THE SUN SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 
13, 1908. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 
Swedenborg: (Second Notice.) 

In a former notice of the monumen- 
tal Rotch Edition of Swedenborg’s 
Works (thirty-two volumes, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), we tried to give 
some account of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg considered as a man in his offi- 
cial and private life and personal as- 
pects. We shall now endeavor. to 
convey in the brief space at our com- 
mand some conception of his teach- 
ings, and to explain how it has hap- 
pened that although he has been in 
his grave more than 130 


borgian seat or Church of the Tru 
Religion which has branches in the 
United States, the British colonies and 
in continental Europe, as well as_ in 
England, where it first took root. 
Moreover, outside of the avowed mem- 
bers of that body there have been in 
the past and yet exist many sincere 
and sympathetic students of Sweden- 
borg’s religious and ethical writings; 
nay, at the hour when we write there 
is still living in Leo Tolstoy an em- 
bodiment of Swedenborg’s conception 
of 2 True Christian. 


I 
We find in an appendix to Mr. 
Geo: ge Trobridge’s biographical and 


critical estimate of the Swedish teach- | 


er an English translation of an ac- 
count given in Dr. Wetterberg’s Al- 
tartaflan (Altar Pictures) of Sweden- 
bore’s relations with his retainers, An- 
dersson and his wife, who acted re- 
spectively as his gardener and house- 
keeper. We are told that after his 
return from one of his long journeys 
abroad to the house which he owned 
in the Sodermalm suburb of Stock- 
holm he found his humble attendants 
suffering much mental distress. It 


years his 
docirines still survive in the Sweden- | 


appeared that in his absence many of 
their friends had said to them: “You 
ought not to serve in Swedenborg’s 
house, for he is no Christian.” One 
day they came to him in tears and in- 
formed him that they must leave his 
service, giving their reason for doing 
so. “Why should you think,” said 
Swedenborg, “that I am not a Chris- 
|tian?” They explained that for years 
he had never gone to church. “Have 
|} you never read,” replied Swedenborg 
| solemnly “that where two or three are 
| gathered together in the Lord’s name 
|there is His church and meeting-place? 
|Do you believe that it is the steeple 
and copper roof which make a holy 
| place of it? Do you believe that it is 
| holy for any one else but him who has 
|in his heart Christ’s church? Do you 
believe that it is the walls, organ and 
| pulpit which constitute its holiness? 
“No, no,” they answered. “Well, then, 
| pursued Swedenborg, “here at home, in 
|this room, in the arbor, in the gar- 
den, wherever a man or spirit lives, 
within or without space and time, 
waerever a prayer is either thought or 
read, wherever a voice of thanksgiv- 
ing is sent up to Him who is the Giv- 
er of all good, there is His church; 
and it is consequently here where I 
live sheltered from the world.” The 
faithful servants bowed their heads 
but murmured: “This is not the way 
|of the world, however.” “You believe, 
then,” continued Swedenborg, “the way 
of the world to be a Christian, do you 
not?” “Yes, it is,” was their reply. 
“In name it is,” he said, “but not in 
spirit and in truth. Faith without 
works is a dead faith: a flower which 
|}does not live is nothing but lifeless 
dust; and faith which does not live 








in every action of man is a dead 
faith: it is no faith at all.” Sweden- 
' borg went on: “Look, my friends, at 


what this Christian world really does. 
They call indeed upon Him, the only 
Son, in their times of need, but they 
forget both His teachings and His life. 
Like an obstinate child who despises 
warning they rush into all manner of 
lusts, into pride and wickedness, 
which are like a thin frail covering 
over an abyss; and over the yawning 
abyss they scoff at their teacher and 
act foolishly and madly, until discov- 
ering breaks. Then they call out for 
help, and sometimes they are dragged 
up again, but in their foolish pride 
they let go the saving hand. They 
spurn the healing repentance and con- 
tinue their course of vain talk and 


jidle sport. So.” added Swede.borg, 
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“does the Christian world. And “they 
think that all that is necessary for 
them is to have a priest to speak to 
them a few hours in the week about 
God and the Saviour, and they do not 
think that any more is required of 
them than to hear and to forget. They 
therefore believe that it is outward 
gesture, the singing of psalms and 
the tones of the organ, together with 
the empty sound of recited prayers, 
which penetrate to the Lord in heav- 
en. Truly, when the people prostrate 
themselves in the churches it is the 
voice of a few only that penetrates to 
the Lord.” 

Swedenborg related to his humble 
auditors an incident which he had just 
witnessed. “Today,” he said, “there 
was a little child sitting in the street, 
a little blind girl who folded her lit- 
tle hands upon her lap and turned 
her darkened eyes toward heaven; 
and when I saw her and asked her, 
“What makes you look so happy, al- 
though you are blind?’ the little girl 
said, ‘I am thinking of God our Fa- 
ther, who will some day take me to 
Hin: and show me all His splendors.’ 
Truly, my good people, it was only at 
the corner of the street that she sat, 
yet I took off my hat and bowed my 
head, for | knew that God was near 
and that this was a holy place.” He 
went on to say that although the shell 
was whole a worm was knawing at 
the kernel of Christianity as a worm 
was gnawing at the heart of Judaism 
in the days of the Pharisees. “Char- 
ity,’ he said, “is the kernel of Chris- 
tianity and the outward forms are the 
she Where,” he asked, “do you see 
eharity in this uncharitable world? As 


longs as violence prevails and rules, as 
lone as selfishness and avarice op- 
presses mankind, and as long as earth- 
ly happiness is the goal which we en- 
dea\or to reach, so long the world is 
not Christian. But when men at all 
times and everywhere recognize that 
the are in God’s presence and under 


His eyes; when each of their actions | 


is the reflection of His eternal love 
and of His example; when their goal 


is placed beyond the reach of time 
and not here in the dust, then only 
are men Christians.” Swedenborg then 
exp _ained what he had tried to accom- 
pli ‘Do you know, my friends, what 


J have done? Nothing else than what 
was formerly done in Palestine. In 


m weak way I also have set up a} 


goal for mankind, not only for their 
thoughts, but also for their deeds, in 
another world. If I believe more than 
others, I certainly do not believe less.” 


——— he made the gardener and his 
wife the judges of his own sincerity: 
|‘And now, my friend, look back upon 
|the 30 years during which you have 
| followed me, often daily, with your 
eyes, and then judge whether it is I 
or others who are Christians. Judge 
for yourselves. I submit myself to 
your judgment; and then do what you 
deem to be right.”” He motioned with 
ihis hand and they went away, and 
| then quietly as if nothing had hap- 
|} pened, he continued his reading. The 
|}next day they stood again in the pres- 
lence of their employer, who asked 
jthem with a friendly smile: “Well, 
how did the examination turn out?” 
“Oh, Master Assessor,” said both of 
them, “we looked for a single word, 
for a single action which was not in 
jagreement with what the Lord has 
commanded us. Yet we could not find 
a single one.” 





Il. 

3efore examining Swedenborg’s the- 
ological doctrines and expositionary 
comments on the Bible it may be well 
to pause for a moment and inquire 
how much evidence there is for the 
assertion made in William White’s bi- 
ography of the Swedish teacher, a 
work which appeared in 1867, that “we 
are without record of any scientific 
|fruit, great or small, which derives its 
parentage from Swedenborg.” That 
such a statement should have been 
made is nothing short of astonishing 
in view of the many modern discover 
ies and theories which were antici- 
pated, or at least adumbrated by 
|Swedenborg. A sober enumeration of 
his achievements in the field of sci- 
ence has been made by Mr. Thomas 
French, professor of physics in the 
University of Cincinnati He shows 
that the following doctrines of mod 
ern science are stated more or less 
definitely in Swedenborg’s “Principia,” 
published in 1734: “The atomic the 
|ory, the solar origin of the earth and 
her sister planets; the undulatory the- 
ory of light; the nebular hypothesis; 
ithe doctrine that heat is a mode of 
motion; the averment that magnetism 
and electricity are closely connected; 
ithe definition of electricity as a form 
|of ethereal motion, and the theory that 
molecular forces are due to the action 
}of an ethereal medium.” Mr. J. D. 
Morell in his “Historical and Critical 
View of the Speculative Philosophy of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” 
|says of Swedenborg’s scientific studies 
lthat the records of these exist to the 
‘present day in the form of volumes 
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and tracts, “which travel over’ the 
whole surface of natural history and 
science, and in which it is only just 
to say, are found more or less ob- 
securely disclosed many of the germs 
of recent and brilliant discoveries.” 

In the Introduction of his Principia 
Swedenborg has some remarkable pas- 
sages relating to what is now known 
as evolution. Mr. Herbert Spencer is 
usually credited with the conception 
that the motions of the ether have 
much to do with the production of the 
sense of sight. Swedenborg propound- 
ed this theory in the clearest way. He 
said: “The ether seems to have formed 
in the eye a mechanism of its own by 
which its vibrations can be received.” 
Still more noteworthy is his statement 
with regard to the ear: “The undula- 
ting air flows into the ear and occa- 
sions in its tympanum a motion imita- 
tive of itself, so that it seems to have 
formed a mechanism of its own.” In 
another place he says that “man is 
made after the motion of the ele- 
ments,” a saying that seems to sum 
up Mr. Spencer’s theory. 

Among the important physiological 
principles announced by Swedenborgis 
the influence of the respiratory move- 
ments on and their propagation to the 
viscera and the whole body. He was 
the propounder of the law that the 
body in general and in particular re- 
spires with the lungs and that the 
perpetuation of all the functions, and 
in a word of corporeal life, depends 
on the universality of this action. An- 
other principle discovered by Swed- 
enborg was the permeability of mem- 
branes and the circulation of fluids 
through them in determinate chan- 
nels; phenomena now grouped under 
the names “endosmosis” and “exosmo- 
sis,” and supposed to be discoveries 
of the present day. Much in advance 
of his age as Swedenborg was in this 
field, his physiological studies were 
only undertaken as a basis for his 
psychological speculations. 





Ii. 

Swedenborg’s theological teachings 
are to be found scattered throughout 
the writings which belong to the third 
and last period of his life, but the fol- 
lowing are especially devoted to sys- 
tematic statements of them: “The 
True Christian Religion,” “The New 
Jerusalem and Its Heavenly Doc- 
trines,” “The Four Leading Doctrines, 
viz., of the Lord, of the Sacced Scrip- 
tures, of Life and of Faith,” ‘The Di- 
vine Providence” and “A Brief Expo- 
sition of the Doctrine of the New 





Church.” It would be impracticable to 
examine all of these writings in de- 
tail, but Swedenborg himself has giv- 
en an extremely condensed summary 
of them in an appendix to “A Brief 
Exposition.” 

In this definition of the “True Reli- 
gion,’ Swedenborg avers that “the par- 
ticulars of faith on the part of man 
are these: I. That God is one, in 
Whom is a Divine Trinity, and that 
the Lord God, the Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, is He. II. That saving faith is 
to believe in Him. III. That evils must 
be shunned because they are of the 
devil and from the devil. IV. That 
good works must be done, becausethey 
are of God and from God. V. And that 
they must be done by man as of him- 
self, and yet it must be believed that 
they are from the Lord, operating in 
Him and through Him. The two first 
particulars have relation to faith, the 
two next to charity and the fifth to 
the conjunction of charity and faith 
and thus of the Lord and man.” 

The teaching of any church as to 
the nature and character of God forms 
necessarily the central doctrine of its 
theological system. The foundation 
stone of Swedenborg’s system is the 
doctrine of the supreme Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. Although St. Paul as- 
serted that “in Him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily,” and 
although the early Christians accept- 
ed that view unqualifiedly, the doc- 
trine had been almost lost sight of for 
1500 years until Swedenborg revived 
it. Swedenborg taught that instead of 
Jesus Christ being only the second 
member of a Divine Trinity the whole 
Spirit were all embodied in the person 
The Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirt were all embodied in the person 
of the Divine Saviour during His life 
on earth, as He Himself taught when 
he declared that the Father, dwelling 
in Him, was the author of His bene- 
ficent works, and when He breathed 
on His disciples and said, “Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost.” No doubt until the 
human nature of Jesus was made vis- 
ibly perfect there was an appearance 
of separation from and inferiority to 
the indwelling Divine, but when His 
glorification was complete Jesus pro- 
claimed that all power was given Him 
in heaven and in earth. Humanity and 
Divinity were so perfectly united that 
He could say: “He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father.” The reasser- 
tion of the Pauline doctrine of Trinity 
is Unity necessitated a reconsideration 
of the doctrine of the Atonement, since 
if there are not three persons in the 
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Trinity, but only one, as Swedenborg only be practiced in the world—does 


avers, it is impossible for one of these 
to offer Himself as a sacrifice to the 
claimant justice of another. In Swed- 
enborg’s view of the Atonement there 
is no substitution of the innocent for 
the guilty, yet all the merit belongs 
to the Saviour. 

The necessity of man’s’ absolute 
freedom in spiritual matters is strong- 
ly insisted upon by Swedenborg. Man 
is subject, he says, to influx from both 
good and evil spirits, but the Lord 
maintains a perfect equilibrium be- 
tween these influences which only the 
man himself can disturb. "In this 
equilibrium every man is kept as long 
as he lives in the world and by means 
of it he is kept in that liberty of 
thinking, of willing, of speaking and 
of doing, in which he can be reformed. 
No spiritual acquisition can be per- 
manent that is not appropriated in 
freedom; hence, salvation is impos- 
sible without ‘flan’s voluntary co-op- 
eration with God, for “a man would 
have nothing whereby he could recip- 
rocally conjoin himself with the Lord. 
The acceptance of the doctrine of man’s 
absolute spiritual freedom _ dispels 
many common misconceptions in re- 
gard to the work of salavation. Hope 
of reward, or fear of punishment, 
though they may set the thoughts tow- 
ard higher things, can produce no real 
spiritual change; no more can mira- 
cles, visions or tntercourse with the 


dead, because they may force belief | 


against the will and the reason. 
IV. 
The whole question of man’s spirit- 
uai freedom is summed up in the 
statement that ‘“‘no one is reformed in 


states that are not of rationality and | 


liberty.” In his applications of this 
dictum Swedenborg insisted that a 
person who submits his reason to 


priests and dogmas for the sake of | 


peace and of attaining his soul’s sal- 
vation is woefully misled. The peace 
thus attained is a spurious peace and 
the hope of salvation by such means 
is illusory. Equally deluded, he said, 
are those who seek the seclusion of 
ule cloister or in any way withdraw 
themselves from active life in the 
world for their soul’s benefit. They 
are simply paralyzing spiritual growth 
and postponing their hope for happi- 
ness. According to Swedenborg “the 
life which leads to heaven is not a 
life of retirement from the world, but 
of action in the world: a life of 


piety—without a life of that charity | 


(i. e., uneighborly love) which can 





not tend to heaven. .. .A life of 
piety alone without charity leads away 
from heaven.” Another corollary from 


Swedenborg’s doctrine of life and sal- 
|/vation is the following: “Since salva- 
|jtion is the attainment of _ spiritual 
|health it is evident that eternal re- 
| wards and punishments cannot be be- 
|}stowed arbitrarily. Before we can go 
jto heaven heaven must have come to 
lus; and no one will go to hell who 
has not first received hell into his 
soul. . Heaven is within us, and 
not outside of us.” It follows’ that 
|““they are deceived who believe that to 
|go to heaven is to be elevated among 
angels, without any regard to the qual- 
jity of the interior life, and thus that 
|}heaven may be conferred on any one 
by an act of unconditional mercy when 
the truth is that if heaven is not with- 
in us, nothing of the heaven which is 
}around us can flow in and be re 
ceived.” 

Turning to Swedenborg’s teachings 
in regard to the other life we note 
this primary statement, that the future 
life is continuous with this; that there 
is no conscious or semi-conscious in- 
terval between the death of the body 
and the commencement of the spirit- 
ual existence. This averment, if ac- 
|cepted, disposes of the idea that the 
dead of past generations are reserved 
for future judgment at the “Great As- 
size’ to be held at the end of the 
world. What, then, is the last judg- 
ment of which we read so much in the 
New Testament? The last judgment, 
Swedenborg asserts, took place in the 
|year 1757 and was a spiritual occur- 
|rence. In the world of spirits, or inter- 
|}mediate state were at that time col- 
lected myriads of souls who had not 
lyet passed definitely to the abiding 
places set apart for them. The major- 
ity of these spirits, he says, were dia- 
bolical or hypocritical, and their influ- 
ence on the inhabitants of this lower 
earth was such that if they had not 
been brought into order they would 
have quickly destroyed all spiritual life 
|among men. To avert such a Catas- 
trophe a general judgment was exe- 
cuted upon them and a reign of order 
established in the intermediate world. 
Swedenborg avers that he was per- 
mitted to witness this judgment and 
that the prophecies of the gospels and 
of the Revelation were fulfilled before 
lhis eyes. The powers of evil were 
placed under restraint and the influx 
of new and healthful spiritual forces 
among men was made possible He 
spiritual 


|}pointed to the remarkable 
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progress of the world since that time, 
when faith seemed everywhere torpid, 
as a direct outcome of this judgment. 

Swedenborg held that the miscon- 
ceptions of the religious world in re- 
gard to the Last Judgment had arisen 
.1cOm an insistence upon a strictly lit- 
eral interpretation of figurative lan- 
guage. The same habit had caused the 
nature of Christ’s second coming to be 
misunderstood. According to Sweden- 
borg the description of Christ’s com- 
ing in the clouds of heaven was pure- 
ly symbolical and represented a new 


revelation of divine truth from out 
the mists and clouds of the letter of 
the Word. Of this second coming 


Swedenborg declared that he was the 
herald. That second coming consisted 
in a revelation of the spiritual sense 
of the Divine Word, shining through 
and illuminating the letter and dissi- 
pating its mysteries and its obscuri- 
ties 
V. 

Swedenborg’s general teachings re- 
specting the Bible are set forth in his 
expository works, the chief of which 
are the “Aracana Coelestia;” the 
“Apocalypse Explained,” and the “‘Apo- 
cal Revealed.” The ground cov 
ered in detail by these writings only 
includes the books of Genesis and Ex- 
odus and the Revelation of St. John, 
but incidentally they touch upon al- 
most every part of Scripture. Sweden- 
borg regarded the Bible as_ in the 
strictest sense a_ divine revelation, 
though he did not accept all its his- 
tories or statements of fact as literally 
true. On the contrary he tells us that 
the early chapters of Genesis are 
purely allegorical in character and do 
not describe the creation of the uni- 
verse and the early history of man- 
kind, as has been commonly supposed. 
In thus ascribing an occult meaning 
the Scriptures Swedenborg did not 


pse 


to 


mean to detract from the value of the 
literal sense; rather did he intend to 
raise it to a much higher degree of es- 
teem than is bestowed upon it by 
those who regard the literal sense as 
containing the sum total of divine 
revelation. He teaches that the books 


of the Bible are not mere human com- 
positions, but a veritable embodiment 
of the wisdom of God, adapted, how- 
ever, to the comprehension of the sim- 
plest minds Everything needful for 
salvation, he tells us, is contained in 
tue literal sense. What need, then, to 
supplement this with a spiritual 
sense? He answers: Because the spir- 
itual sense amplifies and emphasizes 





the mysteries and apparent contradic- 
tions of the same. 


Let us exemplify Swedenborg’s 
method of interpreting the Bibie by 
marking how he deals with the early 
chapters of Genesis. It is objected by 
sceptics that these chapters contain 
false science and imaginary history, 
while they present an unworthy idea 
of God as an unjust, resentful and ar- 
bitrary being. In the spiritual sense, 
ginning of created things, Swedenborg 
the difficulties disappear and criticism 
is disarmed. Instead of treating the 
opening chapter of Genesis as a histor- 
ical and scientific account of the be- 
ginning of created things, Swedenborg 
takes us at once into spiritual regions, 


and interprets the narrative as de- 
scriptive of the new creation or re 
generation of man. Tne unregenerate 


condition, when man was immersed in 
the things of sense and of self, and ob- 
livious of his better nature, is typified, 
according to Swedenborg, by the dark 
and formless void over which brooded 


the spirit of God to bring out of it or- 
der and life. The end and purpose of 
the spiritual creation, as of the physi- 


cal, is the production of man in the 
image and likeness of God. The attain- 
ment of such a state requires that the 
human soul should pass through vari- 
ous stages of development, which pro- 
cess is represented by the six days 
of creation. The six stages of man’s 
regeneration are these. The first is a 
condition of darkness and vacuity; for 
man is born in total ignorance of all 
that belongs to his spiritual life. Even 
in this state, however, divine  influ- 
ences are brought to bear and_ the 
child, or the unregenerate soul, _re- 
ceives impressions which are stored 
up for future use. According to Swed- 
enborg in his “Arcana coelestia”’ the 
creation of light and the division of 
light from darkness represent the first 
dawn of spiritual knowledge and the 
recognition of the difference between 
the worldly and the heavenly life; 
such a state as Bunyan describes in 
“Christian” when the latter was first 
aroused to a sense of sin and the nec- 
essity for a change of life. 


The second state is when a division 
takes place between those things 
which are of the Lord and such as 
are proper to man. Now, in other 
words, the things which belong to 
the external man are separated from 
those belonging to the internal. Ac- 
cording to Swedenborg the term 
“earth” throughout the Bible has ref- 
erence to the external man, or degree 
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of development reached in his physi- 
cal life, and the term “heaven” to the 
internal man, or spiritual degree of 
development. The third state is that 
of repentance, in which the regenerat- 
ing subject, speaking and acting from 
the internal man, begins to discourse 
piously and devoutly and to do good 
actions, like works of charity, which 
nevertheless, are as yet inanimate be- 
cause they are supposed to originate 
in himself. These good actions are 
called in Genesis tender grass and 
also the herb yielding seed and after- 
ward the tree bearing fruit. The 
gathering together of the waters rep- 
resents the storing up of spiritual 
knowledge, water in its various forms 
being an apt emblem of truth. 
sea or ocean, the great reservoir of 
the waters of the earth, stands for the 
memory, which is the omnivorous re- 
ceptacle of knowledge of all kinds, a 
storehouse upon. which the _ intellec- 
tual faculties constantly draw to 
stimulate the growth of ideas, which 
with the practical uses that result 
from them are the spiritual counter- 


parts of the various forms of vege- 
table life. 
In the fourth state or stage (corre- 


sponding to the fourth day of creation 
in Genesis) of man’s developments 
his life is ruled by the great princi- 
ples of love and faith represented by 
the sun and the moon. The stars are 
particular glimpses of spiritual truth 
which serve to guide his life when 
the greater lights are obscured. In 
this stage of the regenerating soul-— 
the soul in process of regeneration— 
the indefinite ideas of the 





The | 





| 


have guiding stars to direct us to our 
heavenlyward road as well. 

It is well known that in Genesis the 
fifth day of creation was marked by 
the production of fish and_ birds, 
while the creation of the higher mam- 
mals is assigned to the sixth. How 
are these phenomena _ interpreted? 
Swedenborg says that after the great 
luminaries are kindled and placed in 
the internal man, and his external na- 
ture, expressed in word and deed, re- 
ceives light from them, then for the 
first time the regenerating person be- 
gins truly to live. Previously he can 
scarcely be said to have lived inas- 
much as the good which he did was 
supposed by him to have been done 
of himself, and the truth which he 
spake to have been spoken of him- 
self. Since man of himself, however, 
is dead, and there is in him nothing 
but what is evil and false, it follows 
that whatsoever he produces for him- 
self is not really alive—in conse- 
quence of his inability to do good, 
which is good in itself. But after he 
is vivified by love and faith, and be- 
lieves that the Lord is the real author 
of all the good which man may do 
and all the truth which he may speak, 
man is compared by Swedenborg to 
the “creeping things of the water,” 
and to the “fowls which fly above the 
earth,” and also to “beasts,” which 
are all animate things, and are called 
“living souls.” Fish and birds. in- 
deed, represent a comparatively low 


|grade of spiritual life in which faith 


earlier | 


states have given place to clear and} 
| tion, stands for the regenerated soul, 


distinct conceptions of truth and 
duty. It seemed to Swedenborg that 
the correspondence of the heavenly 
bodies to the guiding principles of 
the higher life is almost self-evident. 
He pointed out that the sun is con- 
stantly used in the Bible as a type of 
the Lord, especially as the Divine 
love, and it is employed by the poets 
as a symbol of any powerful controll- 
ing influence. On the other hand, the 
moon, receiving her light from the 
sun and shining upon the earth when 
the rays of the greater luminary are 
withdrawn, appeared to Swedenborg 
a fitting representative of faith, which 


cheers and illuminates the night time | 


The stars, in their turn, 
although they give but little light, 
serve nevertheless by their fixity of 
position to guide the mariner or way- 
farer. Swedenborg thought that 


of the soul. 


we | 


is the predominating element; the 
higher animals typify the life in 
which love is more active. Man, the 


crown and epitome of the whole crea- 


perfect in its degree, as reflecting the 
image and likeness of the Creator, 
and exercising dominion over its own 
powers and capacities (the lower ani- 
mals) by God given strength and au- 
thority. 

This is a very brief statement of 
the spiritual meaning of the creation 
as it is explained by Swedenborg. 
We are told that the task of creation 
finished, God rested on the seventh 
day. To accept the statement literal- 
ly is to derogate from the omnipo- 
tence of God. According to Sweden- 


borg God is said to rest when man’s 
life has been brought into harmony 
with the Divine life. There is no 


longer opposition or conflict. 


VI. 
pursue 


We cannot any further 
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Swedenbore’s interpretations of 
Scriptures but the example given 
may serve to convey a general idea 
of his system of exegesis. It evident- 
ly is the principle or law of  corre- 
spondence upon which the _ spiritual 
interpretation of the Bible is based, 
the law in pursuance of which “the 
invisible things of Him from _ the 
creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things 
that are made”; that is to say by 
things visible and _ tangible, which 
are looked upon as symbols. We 
should have liked to touch upon 
Swedenborg’s conceptions of heaven 
and of hell, upon the nature of angels, 
upon the perpetuation of 
love beyond the grave and upon many 
other possibilities of the future life. 
But these beliefs of his we must pass 
over, as also his declaration that 
other planets are inhabited and his 
account of the inhabitants of some of 
them, including especially 
Jupiter and Mars. It was Sweden- 
borg’s belief that the denizens of 
Earth rank low as compared with 
those of most other worlds. In what 
reverence Balzac held Swedenborg is 
well known to ail the readers of the 
“Comedie Humaine.” The novelist 
makes one of his characters say: “Be- 
yond a doubt Swedenborg gathers to 
himself all religions, or rather all the 
young religions of humanity. His 
books contain the elements of a vast 
social conception. His religion is the 
only one a superior mind can accept. 
He alone enables man to touch God; 
he creates a thirst for Him; he res- 
cues the majesty of God from. the 
swaddling clothes in which other hu- 
man faiths have muffled it.” Coler- 
idge spoke in the highest terms of 


jthat as a 


conjugal | 


Mercury, | 
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the | weightiness of the truths contained 
in these articles.” Elsewhere he de- 
clared he could venture “to assert 


moralist Swedenborg is 
above all praise, and that as a nat- 
uralist, psychologist and _ theologian 
he has strong and varied claims on 
the gratitude and admiration of the 
professional and _ philosophical  stu- 
dent.” 

Among English poets Tennyson, 
the Brownings and Coventry Pat- 
more exhibit most conspicuously the 
influence of Swedenborg, but the writ- 
ings of Goethe and Heine are also 
tinctured more or less deeply with 
his ideas. The same thing may be 
said of Ruskin, Thoreau and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes James Freeman 
Clarke has testified that “Sweden- 
borg became the organ of a spiritual 
philosophy the power of which is 
hardly yet understood but which 
seems likely to leaven all religious 
thought.” Another American thinker, 
Henry James the elder, has recog- 


|nized that Swedenborg “grasped with 


clear and intellectual vision the semi- 
nal principles of things.” 

Emerson’s estimate of Swedenborg 
is well known. He _ criticised the 
Swedish teacher as being too theologi- 
cal, but from other points of view 
bestowed upon him unbounded praise. 


| He described him as “one of the mis- 


his philosophical teachings. In a let- | 


ter written in 1820 he said: 
too limited time which my ill health 
and the exigencies of the day leave 
in my power I have given the larger 
portion to the works of Swedenborg, 
particularly to the universal theology 
of the new church.” Coleridge add- 
ed: “I find very few, and even those 
but doubtful, instances of tenets in 
which I am conscious of any substan- 
tial difference of opinion with the 
enlightened author.” At another time 
Coleridge wrote with reference to 
some parts of “The Beonomy of the 
Animal Kingdom,” that he could “re- 
member nothing in Bacon superior 
and few passages equal, either’ in 
depth of thought or of richness, dig- 
nity and felicity of diction to the 


“Of the | : ; : 
}tem into general circulation, are now 








souriums and mastodons of literature, 
* * *not to be measured by whole 
colleges of ordinary scholars.” He 
was, said Emerson, ‘a colossal soul 
that requires a long focal distance to 
be seen.” Elsewhere Emerson has 
stated his conviction that “the most 
remarkable step in the religious his- 
tory of recent ages is that made by 
the genius of Swedtnborg. * * #* 
These truths, passing out of his sys- 


met with every day, qualifying the 
views and creeds of all churches and 
of men of no church.” Once more: 
“Most of our books are false by being 
fragmentary. Swedenborg, on the 
other hand, is systematic and respec- 
tive of the world in every sentence; 
all the means are orderly given; his 
faculties work with astronomic punc- 
tuality, and his admirable writing is 
pure from all pertness and egotism. 


| His religion thinks for him and is of 


universal application. He turns it on 
every side; it fits every part of life, 
interprets and dignifies every circum- 
stance.” 


M. W. HASELTINE. 
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Frederick Douglass, the Negro Statesman 





By Charles Alexander 





Dr. Booker T. Washington, Princi- 
pal of the Tuskegee Institute has 
sent out the following appeal: 

Under date of March 20, 1908 I had 
the honor to submit an appeal to the 
Negro people of the United States 
reading in part as follows: 

“Some two or three years ago the 
suggestion was made at the banquet 
of the Pen and Pencil Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C.,_ that something 
should be done to assist the efforts 
that were at that time being made 
to preserve and transmit as a legacy 
to the Negro people of this country 
the home of Frederick Douglass at 
Anacostia, District of Columbia. 

“The custom of celebrating the 
anniversary of Frederick Douglass’ 
death is already widespread 
our people, but it seemed to those of 
us who were present at the dinner of 
the Pen and Pencil Club, given in 
honor and memory of Frederick Doug- 
lass, that the time had come when 
his memory should be preserved in 
something less perishable than after- 
dinner speeches, however’ eloquent. 
It seemed to us that the time had 
come when we could properly appeal 
to the masses of our people to assist 
in preserving the Douglass Home, 
with all its memories and traditions 
and make it a permanent memorial 
not only to our great leader but to 
the Negro people of the United 
States, as well. 

“An association, known as_ the 
Frederick Douglass Memorial and 
Historical Association, has been 
formed to effect this purpose. 

“T have been asked by the officers 
of the Memorial Association to as- 
sist in securing the comparatively 


among 











small sum of money amounting to 
some $5,408 and interest necessary 
to clear off the mortgage on the prop- 
erty and to secure the _ property for 
all time to the Association and the 
Negro people of the United States.” 

February 14th is generally cele- 
brated as the birthday of Frederick 
Douglass. I wish to emphasize the 
above statement and ask that Negro 
fraternal organizations, churches and 
Sunday schools throughout the coun- 
try set aside this day in celebration 
of Mr. Douglass’ devoted services in 
behalf of his race. The $4,800 _ still 
remaining unpaid should be 
this year. 


raised 


I want to especially urge upon 
those in charge of the above-named 
organizations that properly arranged 
programs be followed and that sys- 
tematic collections be taken to the 
end that we may wipe out this _in- 
debtedness of $4,800 and make Cedar 
Hill a Mecca for our people as 
Mount Vernon is to the white people 
of the country. The masses of the 
people, if properly appealed to will be 
sure to respond liberally. Amounts 
however small will be greatly appre- 
ciated, and may be forwarded to me 
at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, or to 
any officer of the Frederick Douglass 
Memorial and Historical Association. 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
By Charles Alexander. 

We are too far removed, I fear, 
from the appalling scenes of horror 
to appreciate now the awful system 
under which Frederick Douglass spent 
the first years of his matchless life. 
It would be difficult for usof this gen- 
eration, in these years of compara- 
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tive peace and tranquility, to fully 
realize the dark and _ bewildering 
reign of terror which characterized 
the period in which Douglass was 
born. 

The spectacle of millions of human 
beings doomed, apparently, forever to 
incessant and unrequited toil, abso- 
lutely shut out from the protection of 
the law of the land, imprisoned in the 
grossest ignorance and_ superstition, 
brutalized, driven by the lash, brand- 
ed with hot irons, and degraded by 
inhuman practices is a terrible and 
fearful picture to look upon. We of 
this generation can hardly conceive 
that such a state of affairs could exist 
in a civilized country. We are spared 
this offensive and horrible 
this great day of progress. 

Many of the great men of 


vision in 





this | vellous character, and by 


was open to them. In the case of 
Douglass, the very reverse was true. 
He was handicapped from his very 
birth—handicapped by the color of 
his skin—by the condition under 
which he came into the world; and 
yet, he rose to an enviable and hon- 
orable place among the greatest men 
of the nation at a time when getting 
to the front was far more difficult 
than at any other period of our his- 
tory. He was a marvel among mar- 
vels. He did for himself what Har- 
vard and Yale have not been able to 
do for thousands of men. In spite of 
his environments, with everything to 
discourage him and embarrass, with 
obstacles of every description, rising 
like mountains before him at 
step, by the sheer force of his mar- 
almost 


every 


country were born in obscurity, born | superhuman effort, he took his place 


in poverty and rags, born in squalor,| beside the most distinguished men of 


in log huts and in hovels, amid un- 


propitious prospects; and 


their beginning in the humblest oc-| 


cupations Lincoln was a_ rail-split- 
ter, Grant was a tanner, Garfield was 
a canal-driver, and yet there is not 
in all the annals of American history 
a single example comparable with 
that of the humble start of Frederick 
Douglass. 

Those who come into the 
having the proverbial silver spoon in 
their mouths rarely rise to distinc- 
tion among their fellows. The great 
men of earth usually come from the 
ranks of the poor, the oppressed, the 
degraded. 

Frederick Douglass was born at 
the very bottom of the pit of the most 
revolting system of degradation. Lin- 
coln, Grant and Garfield had no such 
obstacles to overcome as confronted 
this man. They were not identified 
with a despised race; they were not 
born slaves; public sentiment was 
not against them; the schools and 
colleges of the country were not 
closed to them. In fact every avenue 
of active life, of whatever description, 


world 


many had | 





his day. 

When a man with favorable anteced- 
ants, under conditions, 
with abundance of wealth to encour- 
age and inspire him, and with large 
opportunities for technical and intel- 
lectual training, rises in the world, 
we give him much credit; because 
we have learned to realize that at 
the very best, mediocrity describes 
the true condition of the mass of hu- 
manity of whatever race and in what- 
ever country. But when a man of 
the humblest origin, under the most 
unpromising conditions, facing obsta- 
cles at every turn, most of them 
seemingly insurmountable, by dint of 
inherent qualities of head and heart, 
wins an exalted place among _ illus- 
trous men, in a period of intense ac- 
tivity and rivalry, in a period when 
great men were plentiful, and holds 
that place for more than a generation, 
we must set it down, whether we 
care to or not, that such a man is in- 
deed and in reality a remarkable ex- 
ample of the essential superiority of 
manhood to environment. 

Frederick Douglass was a man of 


prosperous 
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splendid force of character, of unusual | one who ate the quickest and was the 
intellectual talents. He was at once | strongest got the lion’s share. 

a logician and a philosopher. Consid-| Frederick Douglass learned to read 
ering his slim chances for acquiring | and write in some mysterious way at 
knowledge his own literary work, for|an early age, and it was largely be 
elegance of diction, loftiness of style, | cause of this knowledge acquired by 


and power of description, excites our 
wonder and our admiration. 

He was born on a delapidated plant- 
ation about the middle of February, 
1817. The place was called Tuckahoe 
and was located in Talbot county on 
the eastern shore of Maryland. It was 


a dull, flat and unthrifty district, bor- | 


dered by the Choptank river, one o 
the laziest and muddiest of streams, 
surrounded by an indigent and spirit- 
less population, largely composed of 
poor whites, people of the lowest or- 
der, indolent, profane and drunken. 
He was not a branch of any flournish- 
ing genealogical tree, he never knew 
his father and became but slightly ac- 
quainted with his mother. The hor- 
rors of the institution of slavery have 
never been set forth in more vigorous 
and convincing language than that 
which was employed by Douglass in 
his four books. His own condition, 
his own experiences, were typical of 
all other slaves throughout the slave 
states. In his childhood and youth he 
knew nothing of the cémforts of boots 
and stockings or jacket and trousers. 
Two coarse shirts were the only gar- 
ments given to him during a whole 
vear. These were worn alternately 
until they were full of holes, and at 
the end of the year new ones were 
furnished to replace the old. He was 
hungry most of the time and during 
his youth never had a comfortable 
night’s sleep. He often fought for 
crumbs and other fragments of food 
with Nep, the watchdog. He slept in 
a little closet on the bare, dirt floor, 
without covering of any sort. He 
shared the slave children’s regular 
diet, which was a trough of corn meal 
mush from which all ate at one time, 
each scooping out his share with an 
oyster shell or a piece of shingle. The 


| reading that he realized more = and 
|more the utter wretchedness of his 
| conditen in slavery. He manifested 
| but slight appreciation of the wise 
| oversight, the careful protection, and 
| the thoughtful care, as well as the ab- 
| solute freedom from responsibility 
|with which the system of 
| claimed to hedge about its victims. 

| He was convinced that slavery was 
wrong—that it was unjust—that it was 
immoral. He hated the system with a 

hatred intense; his violent and vehe- 
ment denunciation of the system after 

he made his escape to New Englaed 

was both eloquent and forceful. 

Douglass was a pious man, he loved 
God and he loved humanity. Lofty in 
sentiment, pure in thought, exalted in 
character, few men of his race have: 
ever equalled him in the true Christlai 
For the fifty years of his a’- 
tive unblemished life he enjoyed the 
confidence and the respect of the best 
men and women not only of the Unit- 
ed States, but of Europe as well. There 
has never been in the history of our 
country a man who was more richly 
endowed intellectually and who pos- 
sessed rarer gifts or mightier talents 
than Frederick Douglass. It was he 
who could entrance a great audience 
for hours, and the fame of his elo- 
quence spread like wildfire. 

When it comes to a consideration of 
his character which infinitely tran- 
scends all of his merely intellectual 
endowments, or even his peculiar gifts 
of eloquence, we are obliged to give 
him a place among the foremost states- 
men of his period. 

In the summary with which Douglass 
ends the second part of his fascinating 
autobiography he had the following to 
say: 

“It will be seen in these pages that 


slavery 


virtues. 
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I have lived several lives in one: First, 
the life of slavery; secondly, the life 
of a fugitive slave; thirdly, the life of 
comparative fourthly, the 
life of conflict and battle; fifthly, the 
life of victory, if not complete, at least 
assured. To those who suffered in 


freedom; 


slavery I can say, I too, have suffered 


To those who have taken some risks} 


and encountered hardships in the flight 
from bondage, I can say, I, too, have 
endured and risked. To those who 
have battled for liberty, brotherhood 
and citizenship, I can say, | too, have 
battled. And to those who have lived 
to enjoy the fruits of victory, I can 
say, I, too, live and rejoice 

“If I have pushed my example too 
prominently for the good taste of my 
Caucasian readers, I beg them to re- 
member that I have written in part 
for the encouragement of a class 
whose aspirations need the stimulus of 
success. I have aimed to show that 
knowledge can be obtained under dif 
ficulties; that poverty may give place 
to competency; that obscurity is not 
an absolute bar to distinction, and that 
a way is open to welfare and happiness 
to all who resolutely and wisely pur 


sue that way; that neither slavery, 


stripes, imprisonment or proscription | 


crush 
effort; 
that no power outside of himself can 


need extinguish self-respect, 


manly ambition or paralyze 
prevent a man from sustaining an hon- 
orable character and a useful relation 
to his day and generation; that neith- 
er institutions nor friends can make a 
race stand unless it has strength in 


its own legs: that there is no power! 
in the world to help the weak against | 


the strong, or the simple against the 


wise, that races like individuals, must | 


stand or fall by their own merits. I 
have urged upon them self-reliance, 


self-respect, industry, perseverance, 


and economy. Forty years of my life 
I have given to the cause of my peo- 
ple and if I had forty years more, 
they should sacredly be given to the 


same great cause.” 


It was in recognitior f this great 
service to humanity that in Roches- 
ter, New York, on the ninth day of 
June, 1899, a monument was unveiled 
in the presence of a multitude, the 
principal address being delivered by 
Governor Theodore Roosevelt (now 
President of the United States) as a 
memorial to Frederick Douglass. 

To the indefatigable and persistent 
efforts of Mr. John W. Thompson, mo1 
than to any other man, is the accom- 
plishment of the great and laudable 
achievement realized in the raising of 
the monument to the great Negro 
Douglass. Mr. 


statesman, Frederick 
Thompson worked in season and out 


of season in order to secure this recog 
nition of true greatness. To him is 
due much praise and commendation 
He labored night and day that a fitting 
tribute should be paid the one com- 


manding Negro character in all the 
country—that a substantial monument 


should be planted that future genera- 


ions might point to as a source of in- 
spiration and encouragement to the 


Colored youth 





How Cigar Causes Cancer. 


There are many smokers who de- 
light in holding a cigar in the side 
of the mouth and puffing away on it 
continually. According to physicians 
this is dangerous, and smokers who 
have been troubled with cancer of the 
mouth or tongue bring it about no so 
much through the incessant smoking 
as by holding a cigar constantly at 
one side of the mouth. 

“T have just come from the hospital 
after performing an operation on a 
friend of mine,” said an uptown pny- 
sician yesterday. “A little while ago 
a cancerous growth began to form on 
the left side of his mouth. I cut it 
away for him in time. What caused 
it? Why, he always held his cigar in 
|the left side of his mouth If you 
| know any one who has that habit tell 
| him to stop it at once."—New York 
| Herald. 
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Book Notes 4 4 


FROM BULL RUN TO APPOTOMAT- | 
TOX: A Boy’s View. By Luther | 
\W. Hopkins, of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart’s | 
Cavalry, Sixth Virginia Regiment, ¢ | 
S. A. (7% x5%4, pp. 219. Cloth. LIIl-| 
lustrated with photographs = and| 
maps. $1.) Fleet-McGinley Company, 
printers, Baltimore. Published by 
L. W. Hopkins, 833 Calvert Build- 
ing. 

This is a boy’s story. No, not exact- 
ly a boy’s story, but a story for boys. 











It is an easy running narrative, fair- 
ly and truthfully related. It gives the 
impressions and experiences of a 
young man who fought in the Confed- 
erate Army; but who has been broad 
enough in after life to overlook geo- 
graphical boundaries and regard men 
for their trué worth. He now has 
friends North and South, and because 
of his just and sane presentation of an 
intensely interesting episode, his book 
will be received with favor wherever 
it is introduced. Not many Negroes, 
considering their serious handicaps, 
even today, will care to endorse this 
story. Not many will agree with the 
author’s point of view. But leaving 
out the many bits of genuine wit and 
humor found in the story, the more 
serious parts appear to have stamped 
upon them the seal of truth; and truth, 
however disagreeable, should always 
be welcomed into our hearts and 
minds of men. Mr. Luther W. Hop- 
kins, the author was born in Virginia 
for which he was not to blame. He} 
entered the army because he — 

| 





it was the proper thing to do, just as 
thousands of Northern young men did 
when Uncle Sam called them. He 
stood up in his boots like a man 
through all the dramatic and thrilling 
battles amd he has lived to tell the | 
story after a lapse of years 


In this interesting book, the author 
gives only the history of his own 
youthful experience as a soldier in the 
Army of Northern Virginia. The in- 
cidents were first told to his children, 
later committed to manuscript and 
now published in the hope of proving 
interesting, instructive—perchance in- 
spiring to patriotism—to a younger 
generation of boys than those whose 
war records it chronicles. 

Mr. Hopkins was one among 30 
schoolboys of the neighborhood to re- 
spond to the first call to arms issued 





by his native state. He served as one 
of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart’s Cavalry, Sixth 
Virginia Regiment, and fought with 
the Army of Northern Virginia from 
1861 to the date of General Lee’s sur- 
render. Except for a short period ot 
inaction while a prisoner of war the 
writer was an active participant in the 
principal engagements of the army and 
most of the time was on the danger 
line of picket service or acting as 
scout to report the movements of the 
enemy. He tells the story of the in 
ner life of such a soldier with the en- 
thusiasm of youth to whom even war 
yas a species of exciting adventure 
and as one whose sole aim at the time 
was to obey orders and fight bravely 

To give the reader some idea of the 
fascinating style and vivid descriptive 
powers of the writer, we quote the fo!- 
lowing: 

“Just as the sun was going down 
dark, ominous clouds came trooping up 
from the west, with thunder and light- 
ning, and it was not long before the 
whole heaven was covered and rain 
was falling in torrents. I am not fa- 
miliar with the topography of the 
country through which we retreated, 
but all night long we seemed to be in 
a narrow road, with steep hills or 
mountains on either side We had 
with us a good many cattle with which 
to feed the army. These got loose in 


the mountains and hills covered with 


timber, and between their constant 


bellowing and the flashes of lightning 
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and crashing thunder the night was 
hideous in the extreme. Wagons were 
breaking down, others getting stalled 
and, to make matters worse, about 
midnight we were attacked by the 
Union cavalry.” 

The story of the fight that followed, 
illumined by lightning flashes and 
punctuated with battery peals and 
thunder crashes, is graphic in the ex- 
treme. 

The volume is in a spirit 
singularly free from party bitterness, 
and will be read with equal interest 
by participants of the struggle upon 
either side 


written 


the Way, By Sutton E. 
Griggs, 234 Pages. Price $1.25. 
The Orion Publishing Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The pulpit not sufficient 
room for the the 
trine of right and justice which Rev 
Mr. Griggs would preach. He must 
have a wider space in which to move; 
a larger field for his activities. This 
fact accounts for the series of splen- 
did stories which he in 


few years. 


Pointing 


furnishes 


spreading of doc- 


has written 
the past He 
unique place in American letters. 
stands as defender of 
Negro’s righteous cause. 
Pointing the Way is a dramatic re- 
hardships suffered in the 


occupies a 
He 


alone the 


cital of the 


South by black people at the hands 
of the whites; and yet the author 
fails not to see in some of the whites 
of the South a friendliness of spirit 
and a deep-rooted sympathy for all 
Negroes who strive for the _ better- 
ment of their condition in life. He 


points the way to the heart of such 
of these white people as are willing 
to help in the general uplift of the 
masses. This story is the best that 
has come from the pen of this gifted 
writer. 





Dr. R. H. Boyd, the’ enterprising 
promoter and manager of the greatest 
Negro printing plant in the world, 





The National Baptist Publishing 
Board of Nashville, Tenn., has issued 
for 1909 “The National Baptist Sun- 
day School Lesson Commentary of 
the Inter-national Lessons,” strietly 
orthodox and purely Baptistic. This 
book is closely printed in small type 
with maps and illustrations and con- 
tains over 400 pages. The work is 
well done and the wonderful success 
of Dr. Boyd and co-workers’ is 
well deserved. 


his 


TO REVOLUTIONIZE THE SOUTH. 

God and arranged 
this universe that along with every 
wrong, yes, in the wrong itself is 
born the force that will 
overthrow it. Evil may 
commit suicide, for it 
its own course the poison with which 


nature have so 


ultimately 
said to 
by 


be 
furnishes 


its career is eventually cut short. 


Proceeding upon this theory, the 
Rev. Sutton E. Griggs, A. M., B. D., 
of whom ex-President Merrill of Fisk 


University said: “The man whom I 
think understands the race 
better than any other living 
has made a study of the manner in 
which injustice toward the Negro is 
operating on the whites and 
in an indisputable manner that their 
course is working the whites immeas- 
urable harm. 

The Hon. J. C. 
known throughout the nation, presi- 
dent of the Executive Committee of 
the National Negro Business League, 
Trustee of the Anna: T. Jeannes’ 
fund, cashier of the One Cent Savings 
Bank, had the following to say of the 
booklet in question. “I have read 
Mr. Griggs’ booklet called ‘Needs of 
the South.’ I simply wish that I had 
sufficient words to tell just how much 
I think of it. To my mind its general 
circulation through the South will 
do more good than anything that I 
have ever read. I have sent my copy 
to President Taft with the strongest 
indorsement of which I am capable of 
giving. Long may Mr. Griggs live to 


question 
man,” 


shows 


Napier, widely 
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give out such able thoughts as are 
contained in that little booklet.” 

This booklet is one of a series that 
Mr. Griggs will produce, showing how 
the South harms itself whenever it 
deals unjustly by the Negro, how that 
its only hope from self-inflicted harm 
is in a policy of fair play. 

To the thoughtful man who reads 
this booklet, brief as it is, it is not ap- 
parent how it can fail to revolutionize 
the thinking of the South. Price 10 
cents. Special rates to agents.—The 
Orion Pub. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 





MALVERN HILL. 
The Place the Burned Mansion Had 
in History. 

Malvern Hill was built in 1688 by 
one of the Randolphs who was after- 
ward a governor’of Virginia. It was 
a typical colonial mansion, spacious, 
overlooking the James, built for the 
pleasure of a generation of gentlemen. 
It was one of a chain of noble houses 
that adorn the north bank of the river 
from Richmond to Warwick and which 
have stood in the thick of more his- 
tory and great deeds than any in the 
Western Hemisphere. Washington 
knew Malvern Hill right well. Jefferson 
and Mason and Marshall, the Ran- 
dolphs, the Carters, and the Lees have 
all danced the minuet or bent their 
powdered wigs over fair ladies’ hands 
within its halls. During the campaign 
before Yorktown it was the headquar- 
ters of the gallant young Frenchman, 
Marquis de Lafayette. 

But its chief claim to fame in the 
annals of Virginia, perhaps is its prom- 
inence in the Civil war. Malvern Hill 
saw the last of the seven days’ bat- 
tles around Richmond in 1862. Begin- 
ning with General Lee’s attack on Mc- 
Clellan, at Oak Grove, on the eve of 
June 25th, the Federal army was stead- 
ily driven in a half circle around the 
city. Mechanicsville, Gaines’ Mill and 
Savage’s Station nearly demoralized 
the Union forces, and their retreat 
down the James River toward York- 
town, accelerated by the bloody attacks 
at White Oak Swamp and Frayser’s 
farm, threatened to become a rout. 
Another crushing blow and McClellan's 
army might never have been an army 


again. But at Malvern Hill the Fed- 
erals stood. Generals D. H. Hill, Ma- 
gruder and Armistead tried to carry 
their strong position by storm. They 
were bloodily repulsed; somebody had 
blundered, perhaps the great Lee him- 
self, and Malvern Hill, storm centre of 
the bloody fire, saw the Federals con- 
tinue their successful retreat and the 
victorious tide of the Confederacy 
checked. Save after Chancellorsville, 
possibly it never rose so high again. 

There are not many of those historic 
houses of the Peninsula left to Virgina 
Shirley and Berkeley yet remain, 
troubled with the echoes of haughty 
|Carters and Harrisons now dead and 
gone; Wythe house and Monk’s Hill, 
Brandon and Varina, still defy the light- 
nings and the tooth of time, but the 
| ranks of the stately manors of colonial 
days are sadly thinning. Virginia will 
never see their architectural like again. 
They were as distinctive of their time 
as the proud figures who reared them. 
Men sicken, die and turn to dust, but 
the great houses built by their hands 
may outlast a dynasty of kings if they 
are well guarded against accident and 
incendiarism. Virginia should do 
something to preserve these splendid 
old relics; they have contributed 
proudly to her glory, and are’ them- 
selves a part of it.—Washington Post. 





Betting Not Gaming. 

The Supreme court of Kentucky in 
an opinion writtén by Justice Lessing 
holds that betting or wagering on a 
horse race, the outcome of any other 
fixed event, the exercise of judgment 
or test of skill is not gaming and is 
not punishable under the felony laws 
of the state. 

In the same opinion, too, it is held 
that all betting or wagering contracts 
no matter of what nature are void. 
It is borrowed or advanced, the con- 
tract cannot and will not be enforced 
with the aid of the law. Wagers, how- 
ever, are regarded as honor debts 
by the court. The construction of this 
law, which is section 1955, came up 
in the case of W. T. McDevitt, a pool- 
room man of Covington, endeavoring 
to collect money advanced to make 
wagers for the noted turfman, R. L. 





Thomas of Washington, D. C. 
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An Interesting & 
Valuable Book 


Authentic History of Frederick 
Douglass Monument at Rochester, N. 


Y. Biographical facts and incidents 
in his life. His death Feb. 20, 1895. 
The book handsomely bound. Iilus- 


trated and contains 220 pages. 
Price $1.25. 
Address J. W. THOMPSON, Author, 
P. O. Box 493, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Cooper’s Complete 
Treatment for tne Hair 


Removes and cures dandruff, stops 
the hair from falling and makes it 
grow long, soft and glossy. Cooper’s 


Complete Treatment is composed of 

three articles. 

Cooper's Indian Hygienic Shampoo 
Jelly. Price 25c 


Cooper’s Indian Hair Vigor and Dan- 
druff Cure. Price 50c. 
Cooper’s Indian Ox-Marrow 
Food. Price 50c. or we will send the 
complete treatment to any part of 
the world by Mail or Express for 
$1.00, or with a large jar of our Ox- 
Marrow Hair Food for $1.25. 
D. AUGUSTUS COOPER @ CO. 
[PERFUMERS’ DEPT. A.] 
25 NEWCOMB ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Large Commission Paid. 


Hair 


THE ATLANTIC CITY WEEKLY 
TOPIC AND NEWSPAPER AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY. 





Read the Weekly Topic for all news 
pertaining to Atlantic City the Queen 
Resort of the world. This paper 
being read by people from all parts 
of the United States. Advertise your 
hotels, places of business and profes- 


is 


sions in the Weekly Topic for good 
results. A. E. Edwards Publishing 
Company. A. E. EDWARDS, 


Business Manager, 
Atlantic City, N. 
Main office 1908 Arctic Avenue. 


J. 





THE NEGRO AND THE NATION. 





By George S. Merriam. 
2d printing. 436 pages. $1.75 net; 
mail $1.92. 
Probably the first complete history 


by 


of the Negro in his relation to our 
politics. The Rev. Edward Bverett 
Hale in “Lend a Hand”: “Sensible 


people who wish to know, who wish 
to form good sound opinions, and es- 
pecially those who wish to take their 
honest part in the great duties of the 
hour, will read the book, will study 
it and will find else better 
worth reading and study.” 

Note: I have just finished reading 
this great book. The author’s style 
is graceful and fascinating, his argu- 
ments and presentation of facts con- 
vincing, and his attitude toward the 
Negro sympathetic.—Charles Alexan- 
der. 

Send P. O. Money Order for a copy 


nothing 





Post paid $1.92. Charles Alexander, 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
U. S. A. 

“CORRECT ENGLISH—HOW TO 


USE IT.” 

A Monthly Magazine Devoted to the 
Use of English. 
Josephine Turck Baker, Editor. 
Partial Contents. 

Queries and Answers. 
Shall and Will: Should 
How to Use them. 
Pronunciations (Century Dictionary) 

Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Grammar. 

Course in Letter Writing and Punct- 
uation. 


and Would: 


Business English for the Business 
Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write 
Them. 


Studies in English Literature. 

Agents wanted. $1.00 a year. Send 
10 cents for sample copy. Correct 
English, Evanston, IIl. 
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ESSAYS ON THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 


BY PROFESSOR KELLY MILLER 





During the past decade the so-called “race problem” has furnish- 
ed the basic material for many books and plays of many sorts, these 
several presentations ranging from the most unrestrained emotionalism 
to thoughtful, logical exposition. It goes without saying that the ma- 
jority of these have been written by white people. Here is a book on 
the race problem written by a Negro, one of the most vigorous writers 
of his race in the United States. Professor Kelly Miller, a graduate 
of Howard University, took his post-graduate work in mathematics at 
Johns Hopkins, studying under the distinguished teachers, Dr. Fabian 
Franklin and Professor Simon Newcomb. He is now the Professor 
of Mathematics and Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at How- 
ard University, and is a well-known lecturer, writer, and logician. The 
three American Negroes who rank highest as authority on race condi- 
tions are Dr. Booker T. Washington, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, and Pro- 
fessor Kelly Miller. Commenting on Professor Miller’s well-known 
poise and sanity of judgment, the Boston Herald characterizes him as 
standing between the radicalism of Du Bois and the opportunism of 
Booker Washington. 

From the highly wrought sensationalism of certain plays and novels 
to Professor Miller’s intelligent Essays is a far cry. Comparing the 
haste and clamor of the former, their attitude of hate and bitterness, 
with this writer’s mildness of tone, his temperance and sanity, his re- 
straint, his very evident desire to deal justly, one would hardly dream 
that they all deal with one and the same problem, and desire the same 
end, an amicable adjustment. 

But one who seeks in “Race Adjustment” for a brand-new social 
doctrine, or a specific for the ills that exist, or a snap-shot solution of 
a gigantic problem, will be disappointed. Here are _ suggestions, 
many of them; firm helps toward a solution, keen characterization of 
men and measure and theories, and much light poured in on obscure 
places. “Race Adjustment” is a broad-minded, fearless, candid study 
of facts and conditions, a search for truth, the fruitage of ripe experi- 
ence, careful observations, good sense and good judgment. It is expo 
sition, not special pleading; discussion of living issues, not academie 
platitudes. 

Many of the papers included in the present volume have appeared 
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from time to time in our leading magazines, and have given rise to 
much comment and discussion. When Professor Miller’s paper, “As 
to The Leopard’s Spots: An Open Letter to Thomas Dixon,” was pub- 
lished, Mr. George Cable wrote of it: “I regard it as the ablest, sound- 
est, and most important document that has appeared on this subject for 
many years.” 

To give some idea of the thoroughness with which Professor Mil- 
ler has gone into his subject, and the breadth and variety of the Es- 
says, we give their several titles: 1. Radicals and Conservatives; 2. 
An Open Letter to Thomas Dixon; 3. An Open Letter to John Tem- 
ple Graves; 4. The Negro as a Political Factor; 5. The Negro’s 
Part in the Negro’s Problem; 6. Social Equality; 7. The Problems 
of the City Negro; 8. The Land of Goshen; 9. Religion as a Sol- 
vent of the Race Problem; 10. A Plea for the Oppressed; 11. Sur- 
plus Negro Women; 12. The Rise of the Professional Class; 13. Em- 
inent Negroes; 14. What Walt Whitman Means to the Negro; 15. 
Frederick Douglas; 16. Thomas Jefferson’s Attitude toward the Ne- 
gro; 17. The Artistic Gifts of the Negro Race; 18. The Early 
Struggle for Education; 19. A Brief for the Higher Education of 
the Negro; 20. Roosevelt and the Negro. 

Thorough, precise, scholarly, conservative, Professor Miller’s 
work will render practical aid in the solution of the race difficulties that 
confront the American people. These Essays are eminently “able and 
sound”; as Mr. Cable said of the “Open Letter to Thomas Dixon,” “one 
of the most important documents that has appeared on this subject for 
many years. 

Large octavo; handsome letterpress and paper; bound in best quality 
of book cloth, with decorations in gold leaf; reinforced by head-bands, 
gold top. 

Price, postage prepaid, $2.20. 
Send all orders to Charles Alexander, Printer and Publisher. 714 


Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 


Be glad, dear heart, somewhere the sun 1s shining; 
If follows close on every sudden shower, 

Be brave and smile though winds are fiercely blowing 

Dawn surely follows every darkest hour. 

God’s stars, dear soul, are shining still above thee; 
God’s love and care are round thee, always true; 
Though clouds may gather thick and dark about you, 
Look up and see the sunshine glinting through. 
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Goode, Dunson, Henry Cv. 
DEALERS 1 
GROCERIES and 
PROVISIONS # 








Fine Family Wines and Liquors 


J. FRANCIS HENRY, Manager. 


739 and 743 Shawmut Ave.,Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 21003 Roxbury 





Visit THE SAVOY EXCHANGE, 
745 Shawmut Avenue 





To Whom It May Concern: 

If there is any chance to boom business 
boom it. Don’t pull a long face and look | 
as though you had a sour stomach. Hold 
up your head, smile and took for better 
things. Hide your little hammer, and try 
to speak well of others, no matter how 


small you may know yourself to  be./} 


When a stranger drops in, jolly — ae 
him this is a great city—and so is. 
Don’t discourage him by speaking . of | 
your neighbors. Lead him to believe he | 


has at last found a place where good peo- 


ple live. 

Don’t knock. 

Help yourself along by becoming popu- 
lar, and push your friends with you. It’s 
very easy. Be a good fellow and soon 
you'll have a procession of followers. No 
man ever helped himself by knocking 
ether people down in character and bus!- 
mess. No man ever got rich by trying to 
make others believe he was THE ONLY, 
er the only one who knew anything. You 
cannot climb the ladder of success by 
treading on other’s corns. Keep off the 
corns and don’t knock. 

You’re not the only. There are others, 
and they have brains and know some- 
thing as well as you. There’s no end of 
fun minding your own business. It makes 
other people like you. No one admires 
a knocker. 

(e Be wise, and when you want any 


te Printing done, go tol ar ee 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, Printer 
714 Shawmut Avenuc, Boston, Mass 
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Six Stronc DepaRTMENTS IN 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANI- 
CAL TRAINING. 
Graduates earning from $380 
Board, 
Lodging and Tuition $7 per 
month. Fall 


further information. 





t0 $150 per month. 


Catalogue for 
Address, 
Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, 
: N.C. 
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J. BOGOSIAN 


Ice Cream and Confectioneries. 
We take Orders for Weddings 


and Parties. 
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| Our Ice Cream is the best in quality. 


ICE CREAM SODA 5 Cents, 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


We sell it by pint, quart or gallon, 
Corner Shawmut Avenue and Sawyer St 


Telephone Roxbury 21107. 


We want active 
Help Wanted ost 


Women, 

Girls and Boys in every city and town 
in U. S. to sell our famous toilet ar- 
| ticles, and we can show how you can 
make a steady income of from $2 to 
$5 per day insparetime. All goods 
guaranteed to please customers or 
money refunded. Splendid opportun- 
ity. No capital required. No risk. 
Pleasant employment. Easy. Suc- 
cess sure. Write quick for our terms 
and full particulars. Address Tay- 
lor Remedy Co., Dept. A Louisville, 
Ky. 
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(BEST 
—— = = 
Taylor's “Electric” Comb Straig hte sper, 
¥ a Shampoo Dryer Price $1 oo. 


ST RESULTS 


¢ La CREOLE MAIR PONMADE 
tn y s every requirement of the 
Dryer. but also promotes # luxuriant growth of the hair. {7 
’ » 
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WoORLDIPRICE, 
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$1900 














traighten 
our Hair 


Dear Sirrs:—L have used only one bottle of 
— pomade and now I would not be without it, 
lor it makes my hair soft and straight and 

easy oe comb and also starts a new growth. 
. F. WALKER, Sta. 1—Harriman, Tenn. 


-Ford’s Hair 


Pomade 


(Formerly known as Ozonized Ox Marrow) 
Fifty years of success has proved its merits. 
The use of Ford’s Hair Pomade makes stub- 
born, harsh, kinky or curly-hair straight, 
soft and glossy and easy to comb, and arrange 
in any style desired consistent with its length. 
Removes and prevents dandruff, invigorates 
the scalp, stops the hair from falling out or 
breaking off and gives it new life and vigor. 
Absolutely harmless- used with splendid re- 
sults even on the youngest children. 
Delicately perfumed, its use is a pleasure, as 
ladies of refinement everywhere declare. 
Ford’s Hair Pomade has imitators. Don’t 
buy anything else alleged to be ‘just as good.” 
If you want the best results, 
Pomade—it will pay ou. Look for this name 


2 Tord Laat 


on every package. 


> we will send you 
ne bottle regular size for - 
_ bottles os 


at. bottle, omall a 


-25 
We pay postage and express charges te all points | 


in U.S.A. When ordering send Postal or Express 
Money Order. All orders shipped promptly on 
receipt of price. Address 


e Ozoniz 

153 East Kinzie 
FOR 
cago 4 ae above 


hicago, 1. 


Wanted Everywhere. 


| Buyers’ A 


buy the best | address. 


ed Ox Marrow Co., | 


"& HAIR — is mate only in Chi- | 








LADIES! Is your 

Hair Falling out ? 

Does your Scalp 

itch? Have you Dan- 

druff of the scalp? 

If so, don’t do any- 

thing else but write 

to W. A. Johnson, 92 

- Westminster Street, 

Boston, Mass., and state your case fully. 
Send no money, just cut out and send 
this adv. with stamp for return a 
on personal letter and FREE SAMPLE, 
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Young Peopl secure FREE, 


ha oung and waluable Premiums, 
such as Phonographs, Watches, Stere« 
oscopes, Sewing achines, Printing 
Presses, Call Bell Outfits, Le —— 
Telegraph Instruments, Etc., 
By sec urin new members for the Ame ri¢an mca 
lance, Limited, an association which 
saves to its members a substantial percentage on 
books, newspapers, magazine Ss, music, maps, etc., 
by obtaining pul lishers’ discounts, through buying 
for a large number of members. It is no trouble 
to get members. They join for the asking—all 
your friends, relatives and acquaintances should 
gladly join—for whoever buys books, magazines, 
music, and the like, saves money by becoming a@ 
member. The me mbership cost is only ten cents @ 
ear, and each member receives a handsome certif- 
cate showing his or her right to the be penetie of the 





and older 
People too can 


| Alliance. WE TRUST OUR AGEN NO DE- 


POSIT IS ASKED. We want YOU to ~ ome one of 
ouragents and earn your choice of handsome and 
valuable premiums. Just write us a letter like this: 

he American Book Buyers’ Alliance, Limited, 1713 
Tribune Bldg., New York. Gentlemen:—Please send 
me a book of twenty-five membership certficates 
which I will sell for you at ten cents for each certif- 
icate and remit you the proceeds. Also please send 
me premium sheet to the end that I may seiect the 
premiums I desire.” Just write us a letter like this 
and sign your full name and town or post-office 
We will send the certificates and premium 
list by return mail, postpaid, and also free instruc- 
tions and advices for your best success. Do not 
delay and let some one else getahead of you. Write 


| to-day andstart right in, Address The Amert- 
| can Book Buyers? Alliance, Limited, 


If your dru Rist eannot supply you with the | 1713 Tribune Bldg., New York, N. ¥- 








INDIAN HAIR TONIC! 


Itis highly recommended for 
the Preservation of the Hair. 
Destroys Dandruff and Tetter 
and preventsitf alling out. 
og 50c , or $3.50 per doz! 
As an advertisement send 
$2.25 for 12 Bottles. 
ame your express office. 
J.S. WEBB, +421 W. 15th 
St., LITTLE ROCK, ARK: 


























The 
Wife of His Youth 


b- 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 


Embossed cover in gold and red, 324 
pages. Price in the United States 
$1.62; postage prepaid. In foreign 
countries $1.82. ‘The stories are 
among the most amusng we have 
seen for some time.”—The Outlook- 
Send P.O. Money Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 749 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass.,-U. S. A. 





The 


Marrow of Tradition 


iBy 
SCHARLES W. CHESNUTT 


Cover attractively stamped in two 
colors, 330 pages. Price in the 
United States $1.62, postage prepaid ; 
foreign countries $1.82. In this book 
Mr. Chesnutt has exposed the white 
southerner’s scheme to keep in sub- 
jection the black people by methods 
of exclusion. Send P. O. Money 
Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 749 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





The Colonel’s Dream 


By 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 


Bound in cloth, 294 pages. Price in 


the United States $1.62, postage pre- 
paid; in foreign countries $1.82. This 
is one of the finest pieces of Mr. 
Chesnutt’s literary works and will 
appeal to the unbiased reader in sett- 
ing forth the problems affecting the 
Negro with great fairness. Send P. 

O. Money Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 749 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass., U.S A. 





The House Behind 
the Cedars 


By 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 


Cover in three colors, 294 pages. Price 


in the United States $1.62, postage 
prepaid ; in foreign countries $1.82. 
“One of the most vitally interesting 
books touching upon racial distinc- 
tions in the South that we have 
ever read.”’ —The Boston Herald. 
Send P. O. Money Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 749 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 








HA History of the Yegro Race in America 


By GEORGE W. WILLIAMS, First Colored Member of the Ohio Legislaiure 


This is a most comprehensive study of the Negro. It is authentic and 
inspiring. Every Negro who has any interest in his race ought to be 
thoroughly acquainted with its history. Then get this book. A new popular 
edition.— T wo volumes in one, 110,0 pages.—Handsomely bound in cloth ; 
title in gold. 


Price reduced from $7.00 to $4.00 


If you wish to present your friend with an acceptable gift—one that will be long 
cherished - - send a book on the vital question: ‘‘The Negro Problem.” 


Send in your orders at once to CHARLES ALEXANDER, 
749 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 








LIFE AND TIMES OF 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 


Frederick Douglass. 
UP*FROM SLAVERY, 
Booker T. Washington. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA, 
AND OTHER Poems, 1 
J. Madison Bell. 


LYRICS OF LOWLY/SLIFE, 
Paul Laurence’ Dunbar. 


THE HINDERED‘HAND, 
Sutton E. Griggs. 


OVERSHADOWED, 
Sutton E, Griggs. 


$2 50 


1 50 


1 00 


UNFETTERED, 1foo 


Sutton E. Griggs. 
THE NEGRO PROBLEM, 
Representative American Writers. 
CHARACTER BUILDING, 1 50 
Booker T. Washington. 


THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK, 1 60 
W. E. B. DuBois. 


1°25 








THE AFTERMATH OF SLAV- 
ERY, $1 62 
William A. Sinclair. 


WORKINC WITH THE HANDS, 1 60 
Booker T. Washington. 


TUSKEGEE AND ITS PEOPLE, 2 00 
Booker T. Washington. 


THELECONJURE! WOMAN, 1 26 


Charles W. Chesnutt. 


THE BROTHERS’ WAR, 2 00 


John C. Reed. 


JOHN BROWN, + 25 


Hermann Von Holst. 
LIFE°AND LETTERS OF JOHN 
BROWN, 
Frank B. Sanborn. 


THE® NECRO— THE SOUTH- 
ERNER’S PROBLEM, 
Thomas Nelson Page. 


THE STORY OF THE CONGO, 3 50 
Henry Wellington Wack. 
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1 25 





Send all orders by Registered Letter, P.O. or Express M oney Order to 


CHARLES “ALEXANDER, 
749 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











